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Climate of Labor Relations Has Been 


Changed by Congress 


N.L.R.B. STILL SATURATED WITH OLD WAGNER ACT SOCIAL THINKING 
By ROBERT N. DENHAM, General Counsel, National Labor Relations Board 


Delivered before the Building Trades Employers’ Association of New York City, 
New York, N. Y., January 12, 1950 


“WOME Washington’s birthday next month, the Taft- 
Hartley Act will be 2% years old. Looking for- 
ward from August 22, 1947, 2% vears seemed a 
long time. It seemed quite reasonable then, to expect that 
: years would provide some fairly clear pattern of the 
application of the law to our economic scheme of things, 
n the form of decision and precedents, and final interpreta- 
tions and applications, that would represent a crystalization 
ot official thought as to the meaning and intent of the law. 
But when we stop, now, and look backward, about all we 
the hectic days, and weeks, and months, that our 
‘torts to apply this law have cost us; and as we search the 
side of the balance sheet, it is pretty disappointing to 
tind how little we seem to have accomplished. One may 
very well wonder where the time has gone and why we have 
o little to show for it. 
| think one of the factors which possibly may account for 
u is the fact that the Tatt 
Hartley Act very definitely is not social legislation. It is 
balanced, regulating, legislation, whereas the Wagner Act 
which it replaced, just as definitely was social legislation, 
designed and administered for the benefit of one branch ot 
sur labor-management economy, at the expense of another. 
When you stop to realize that, beginning with the mem- 
bership of the National Labor Relations Board itself, and 
voing down through the entire structure of the personnel 
ot the Agency, by far the majority of the membership, both 
ot the Board and of almost every division of the Agency, 
was made up, in August of 1947, and still consists, of persons 
who were raised in the climate of the philosophy and, I 
think I may say, in the religion of the Wagner Act, it is 
small wonder that there has been difficulty in obtaining a 
divorcement of thinking among these people, from their old 


see are 


ariel 


ch uncertainty as surrounds us, 


Wagner Act formula. When you have spent 10 years or so, 
saturated with the statutory and administrative theory thai 
one segment of our economic society must be protected, no 
matter what, and that the offsetting segment of that society 
must be saddled with the blame for everything that happens, 
even though the actual offender may frequently be found in 
the protected group, that scheme of thinking and reacting is 
hard to eradicate. Such eradication can only be accomplished 
by a firm determination to abandon it when the principle 
of the theory has been repudiated, as the Wagner Act and 
its administration was repudiated by the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Now the climate of labor relations has been changed. ‘The 
original atmosphere is gone. A new one has replaced it. 
one in which all segments are protected, both against them- 
selves and against each other; one in which primary con- 
sideration is given to the rights and welfare of the public; 
and one in which, for the first time in history, both labor 
and industry are charged with responsibility both to society 
and at law for what they do. In this new scheme, specific 
rules of conduct for both employer and labor organization 
are laid down, and provision is made to see that both con- 
form to them. Nothing, not inconsistent with the paramount 
rights of society, is restricted—but some of the practices 
that have long been looked upon as infringements on those 
paramount rights, not only are restricted, but, when they 
become impositions on society, may be enjoined by all the 
power of the Federal Courts. 

‘This new balanced philosophy is a far cry from the phi- 
losophy of 12 years under the Wagner Act; but, with much 
the same personnel still at hand who created and administered 
the Wagner Act program—from which, I fear, too many are 
still reluctant to depart—too much criticism must not be 
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visited upon them, especially in view of the fact that for 
more than a year now, they have found a further deterrent 
to changing their ways in the still unfulfilled expectation 
that the Taft-Hartley Act would be repealed most any time, 
and the salubrious clime of the Wagner Act restored to them 
—sans the incubus of a General Counsel. 

Much has been said recently by columnists, commentators, 
and others, who seem to like the present law, that repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act by Congress will not be necessary 
in view of tendencies of recent decisions of the Board, which, 
in their opinion, so undercut the real purpose of rhe Act 
as to amount to repeal by “decisional attrition.” ... On this 
score, I hardly care to comment. . The decisions they 
refer to, represent some substantial repudiations of the inter- 
pretations and applications of the law made by the General 
Counsel in the exercise of his prosecution functions and 
most of them serve markedly to restrict the application of 
the law concerning unfair labor practices by labor organiza- 
tions. Whether those interpretations of the Board are cor- 
rect, or whether the General Counsel's concept of where and 
how the law should apply is correct, is not appropriate for 
discussion here. Laws such as this are administered by people 
who must be expected to have weaknesses and faults, and 
propensities for specific philosophies or beliefs. Being reason- 
ably intelligent persons, they well may have honestly held 
conflicting opinions and differences on such philosophies and 
beliefs. Because this is so, it may be expected that the re- 
flection of those philosophies and beliefs will eventually affect 
the structure that result from the administration of any law 
by people who have the privilege of interpreting and applying 
and enforcing such law, with practically no review or con- 
trol by the Courts or any other tribunal, except where there 
has been a clear departure from the law. 

The responsibilities incident to these powers of administra- 
tion are tremendous. The authority to select for prosecution 
—and the authority to adjudicate — call for the highest 
degree of foresight. Everyone exercising such authority must 
have an infinite capacity for measuring the long range eco- 
nomic impact of each decision he renders. Such then, is one 
of the greatest of the responsibilities resting on the General 
Counsel when he proceeds in any case, and by the same token, 
the greatest of the responsibilities resting on the Board Mem- 
bers when they render a decision. The question must be 
answered—“Is this what the law intended? and where is 
it going to lead us?” 

There have been many decisions by the Board in recent 
months to which I have been unable to subscribe as being 
consonant with the broad purposes and intent of the law. 
But it is entirely possible that, in the present political climate, 
those decisions may represent a correct line of thought and 
mine may be insupportable. In any event, only the Courts 
can effectively contradict the Board’s decisions, and, up to 
the present writing, not many of the decisions have come 
before the Courts for review. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, how many times the Courts have apparently been held 
by the Board to be in error in issuing injunctions at the 
behest of the General Counsel, in cases which the Board 
has later dismissed, either on interpretation of the law or 
just because it didn’t care to decide them. Of course, some 
of those cases may go back to the Courts for full review, 
and the results should be interesting; but up to now, no 
decisions of the Courts have been issued in such cases— 
although several are pending. 

But you of the construction industry must be much more 
concerned, I am sure, with those matters in the labor field 
that concern your particular industry than you are in the 
over-all problems that, after all, are of primary concern only 
to we who administer the law. 


In this regard, some case histories should command at 
tention, because of the impact they can have on any of you. 
None of the employers involved in these cases has, as yet, 
contested these Board decisions by taking them to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for review, so that, so long as the 
Board does not change its mind, and the Courts do not 
disagree or have the opportunity to disagree, these seem to 
be the rules. 

Thus, you may find pickets on your job any time a truck- 
ing concern, that is in the bad graces of a union, attempts 
to make a delivery to your operation.—Oh, no, they won't 
be picketing you—and they may not be picketing the mer- 
chandise that is being delivered—that is, not technically. 
They will just be picketing the trucking concern’s truck, 
because, for all purposes, wherever the trucking company’s 
truck is found, that is where the trucking company’s place 
of business is. And so, such picketing is primary—not second- 
ary—and entirely legitimate, even though supplies }being 
delivered and the place of delivery are not involved. But 
I doubt seriously that many of your employees, if you are 
a union operator, would go through the picket line to receive 
the supplies that some secondary supplier has consigned to 
you. I don’t know whether that case is going to get into 
Court. If it does, it will have to be at the instance of the 
employing trucker and if it doesn’t, that’s what seems to 
be the law if the Board decisions are unchallenged, or sus- 
tained by the reviewing Court. 

Then there’s another way in which any major contractor 
may be involved. It’s a situation where a contractor erects 
a new building on the factory site of an established plant. 
It is just an additional structure added to a large group of 
buildings. The plant gets into a dispute with the union 
representing some of its employees, and a picket line is put 
up at all the gates used as employee entrances. For the con- 
venience of the contractor and his employees, a special gate 
at the rear of the premises had been erected. It was utilized 
entirely and exclusively by the contractor who was putting 
up the building, and his employees; but the striking union 
put pickets at that gate, too. At the instance of the con- 
tractor in such a case, the General Counsel sought and 
obtained an injunction against the picketing union for at- 
tempting to induce the contractor’s employees to refrain from 
carrying on their work. It all seemed very regular to us,— 
and, apparently, to the Court that granted the injunction 
but when this case got to the Board not so long ago, the 
Board found that all the picketing was primary, including 
that at the contractor’s special gate;—that there was no 
legal ground for injunction; that the interference with the 
contractor's employees, if any, was simply an unfortunate 
incident of the primary picketing; and that the Court and 
General Counsel were quite wrong at all stages of the pro 
ceeding. Actually, | understand that, since the injunction 
was in effect all the time the case was pending, the construc- 
tion was virtually completed by the time the Board’s decision 
was rendered; but, should a similar case arise, you readily 
can see that the General Counsel, whether he agrees or not, 
would have to govern his treatment of such new case by 
this Board decision. 

Then, there’s the question of “unfair lists.” | suspect 
most of you know what they are—and you know that if ever 
there was an effective “black list’’ in the circles of union 
labor, and obviously in the circles of employers of union 
labor in the construction industry,—it is the “unfair list”, 
or the “‘we do not patronize”’ list. Quite recently we thought 
the question of the status of the “unfair list” as a type of 
secondary boycott had been settled in what we know as the 
Osterink Case in Michigan. The Board went all out to 
support the General Counsel and the Court that issued the 
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But only a few days ago, we were 
urprised to see an almost idential case in Denver reversed 
by the Board ;—again, after a United States District Court 
had issued an injunction at the instance of the General 
Counsel. Now the “unfair list” is not an unfair labor pra 
tice except if it lists a secondary employer. 
nvolving a relatively small contractor, and | doubt, there- 
fore, that the question will ever get to the courts in that 
case, for the little fellow simply can’t afford such litigation. 
One more of such cases, and I'll leave that subject. But 
all of these so intimately bear on your industry that 1 would 
feel | had done less than my duty if I should fail to warn 
vou of some of the booby traps into which you could so 
easily fall, for they look so innocent. ‘There are a lot more, 
but these happen to be the ones that occur to me most readily. 


inction that case. 


It Was a Case 


This special one really deals directly with the trucking 
industry, but the principles can easily involve anyone in your 
industry. Incidentally, I'm told this case will be taken to 
the Courts for review by the trucking industry. 

Secondary boycotts taking the form of refusals to handle 
hut cargo” or “struck goods” are forbidden by the “Vaft- 
Hartley Act. For some years, it has been basic law that 
one may not contract away his protection against such illegal 
onduct, and so, neither the General Counsel nor the United 
States District Court hesitated for long in moving to prevent 
ondary boycott when it arose in one of the upstate 
But it seems the General Counsel and 

(Court again were in error, for just a tew days ago, the 
Board found that, if an employer wants to contract away to 

e union his protection from secondary boycott action arising 
from a refusal to handle “hot cargo” or “struck goods,” he 
In fact, if, after such a contract, he attempts to 
handle so-called “hot cargo”-or “struck goods,” as | read 
this Board decision, he can be penalized in favor of the 
union for breach of contract. 


chase 


cking situations, 


an do SO. 


ind like the news photographer—"‘just 
The Board has also recently announced in a decision, 
now before the Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
hat any person will be excused from prosecu- 
tion if he commits what ordinarily would be an unfair labor 
in reliance, in good faith, on advice or instruction 
given by a Regional Director, who, incidentally, in the whole 
organizational structure and by statute, is one of the sub- 
ordinates of the General Counsel. But, if such person should 
tely on advice or instructions, or opinions of the General 
Counsel, he does so at his peril; and if the Board should 
disagree with the General Counsel, which it ordinarily does 
of late, such person must be prepared to assume the full 
responsibility for what he does, if the Board should find 
uch conduct to be an unfair labor practice. 


Oh, yes one 


” 
more, 
bia on review, t 


practice, in 


Phe Office of the General Counsel is not infallible, but 
we are called upon to make many of the initial determina- 
tions as to where and how this law applies. We have our 
vardsticks and our and believe me, none of them are 
written in invisible ink, to come out only when heat is 
applied. We think we know what it’s all about, but here of 
late, we, and the Courts, have been reversed so many times 
by the Board that I’m beginning to wonder. 

One of the major responsibilities of the General Counsel's 
Office, both basically and by special request of the Board, 
has been to deal with the construction industry, which, as 
you know, was a complete stranger to labor-relations regu- 
lation until the enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act. A sur 
vey of the legislative history of the law, however, leaves no 
uncertainty that the Congress expected the National Labor 
Relations Board to take full jurisdiction over every element 
of the construction industry; to charge its emplovers with all 


rules, 


the responsibilities of an employer under the law; to protect 
them against many of the abuses by labor organizations that 
has become inherent in the industry; and to impose on the 
entire industry, all the rules and regulations generally de- 
signed to protect the flow of interstate commerce, by reaching 
out, not only to employers actually engaged in interstate 
commerce, but-to these engaged in activities that have an 
effect on interstate commerce. 

The closed shop certainly never was exclusive to the con- 
struction industry, but no one can deny that for many years 
it has been an outstanding iactor in the relations of em- 
ployers and employees in that industry. “The builder—that 
is, other than the non-union builder — wouldn’t think of 
taking on any workers in any of the crafts if they didn’t 
come from the union hall;—and the union business agent 
was pretty much the last word as to whether a certain 
employer stayed, or went. In short, the craft unions in the 
construction industry claimed,—and to a large degree, had 

a monopoly on the labor performing in their respective 
fields. And it was so much a monopoly, that if, for any 
reason, a workinan fell from “yood standing” with his union, 
he couldn't get employment at his trade unless he was will- 
ing to seek and accept a job in a non-union operation. 

One of the things this law was designed to accomplish, is 
the elimination of this monopolistic control of the supply of 
labor in the crafts. Within the union, it was “union se- 
curity’ ——but to the fellow who was on the outside trying 
to get a job, it was “labor monopoly” and one in which 
there were too many abuses in some quarters to be ignored. 

To be sure, the sound organization of labor is one of this 
country’s great assets. No one can look back on our history 
without applauding the things that organized labor has ac- 
complished, not only for labor itself, but for industry, and 
it is refreshing to see the manner in which your industry 
here in New York so freely recognizes it. But with the 
power that is inherent in the control of such a force as a 
community's supply of labor, abuses are inevitable. Because 
this is so, the Congress, wisely balancing off one factor 
ayainst the other, recognized the economic necessity for the 
continuance of labor organizations but without the auto- 
cratic power of decreeing “life or death” to the employment 
of their members. Out of this balancing came the very 
limited provision for the union shop that is found in the 
present law. 

In the construction industry, the matter of the union shop 
has been the source of much uneasiness ever since the Taft- 
Hartley Act went on the books. “he union shop provision 
of the law definitely was designed to do away with the old 
closed shop, under which a man was required to be a member 
of the contracting union before he could even be considered 
for a job. Now, all of that is prohibited as, also, is the use 
of the hiring hall, either directly or indirectly. The union 
shop is the only permissible form of union security afforded 
any legal protection and the extent and basic terms and 
limitations of such a contract provision are clearly defined 
in the statute. If it goes bevond the statutory provisions, it 
is illegal. Even so, the law also requires that it must be 
authorized by more than 50% of the employees affected by 
it, before it may be made a subject of bargaining. This union 
shop provision is quite different from the closed shop with 
which you have been familiar for so many years. I suspect 
that probably everyone of you can find something favorable 
to say for the old closed shop as it existed before the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and there was much to be said both for and 
against it. But Congress has outlawed it and has left us 
only the so-called union shop, the basic rules for which are 
substantially these: 
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(1) The employer is entitled to hire anybody he pleases 
for any job he pleases, and the union is not entitled to 
complain or object. 


(2) Any man, whether a union member or not, is 
entitled to go on the job, or present himself at the gate 
and apply for work, and to be considered on the basis of 
his capacity. If he is refused consideration because he 
does not have a clearance from the contracting labor union, 
or is not a member of it, that is an unfair labor practice 
unless, of course, he comes within the general rule con- 
cerning 30 days employment in the area that I will refer 
to a little later. 

(3) Within 30 days after his employment, a newly 
hired employee must make an application for membership 
in the union, and tender the usual initiation fees and dues. 

(4) If the union fails to accept him into membership, 
notwithstanding his tender of the initiation fees and dues, 
the employer may then continue him on his payroll in- 
definitely without his being required to become a member 
of the union, and the union is not entitled to do anything 
about it. 


(5) If the man fails to make his application for mem- 
bership in the union within 30 days, or to tender his 
initiation fees and dues, then the employer would be obli- 
gated to discharge him at any time after the expiration 
of such 30 days, if the union should request it. 


(6) If, after any man’s admission to the union, he 
loses his good standing for any reason, the union may not 
demand his discharge unless his loss of good standing is 
because he has failed to pay his dues and his initiation 
fee. 


(7) If the union demands a person’s discharge for any- 
thing other than these two last things, the employer is 
not only entitled to refuse the demand but will be liable 
to reinstate the employee and pay him back pay if he fires 
him. Where it is a double barrelled deal with both the 
union and the employer responsible for the discharge, the 
Board usually assesses the back pay against the employer 
and the union jointly and severally, so that it can be re- 
covered from either of them. 


This is the maximum of union security that is permitted. 
There simply is no such further thing as the closed shop 
or the hiring hall, nor any legitimate way by which the 
employer can contract to prefer union members over non- 
union members in the matter of hiring. A number of at- 
tempts to circumvent these prohibitions have been made, 
but none has been successful, and I definitely recommend— 
don’t try to beat the law. It’s dangerous, even on the basis 
of a calculated risk, for I assure you, every case of that 
sort which comes to the attention of the General Counsel in 
the form of a proper charge, will be prosecuted to the fullest. 
This limitation on the closed shop was one of the most 
serious parts of the law, and Congress intended it to be 
observed. 


In the construction industry, however, we have for over 
two years been definitely conscious of the peculiarities of 
that industry which make it practically impossible to hold 
the election for the authorization of the union shop provi- 
sion which the statute prescribes. —TThe General Counsel has 
spent much time and no small amount of money in attempt- 
ing to work out some formula whereby these authorization 
elections can be held in this industry. The unions and the 
contractors have given us their utmost cooperation in at- 
tempting to find such a formula. | have put it into the 
hands of a committee of our expert field personnel who 
devoted a week or more in Washington, exploring the prob- 


lem, but up to the present time, we have been unsuccessful. 

On December 19, 1949, the Board held an open hearing 
for the purpose of permitting all those who had suggestions 
to make concerning the handling of this problem, to come 
in and be heard. The General Counsel, who was not a 
party to the planning of the meeting or the hearing, or 
otherwise consulted in connection with it, appeared in his 
official capacity, and advanced the following as the only 
feasible method for making available to the labor organiza- 
tions and the contractors in the construction industry, the 
benefits of whatever union security the present Act provides. 
1 think the matter is sufficiently important to justify my 
repeating to you exactly what | had to say at that time. It 
is as follows: 

“Special considerations peculiar to certain portions of the 
building and construction industry, including unique em- 
ployment relationships, bargaining patterns and traditions 
and unit and eligibility questions have prevented the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and the General Counsel of 
the Board from establishing satisfactory administrative ma- 
chinery for conducting union security elections as provided 
by Sections 8(a) (3) and 9(e) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended (49 Stat. 449, 61 Stat. 136). 

“These provisions presuppose some degree of stable em- 
ployment among the employees whwse vote will decide 
whether their employer and their collective bargaining rep- 
resentative may agree to require membership in the Union 
as a condition to their continued employment. The building 
and construction industry, however, is singuarly lacking in 
that degree of stability of employment which is required if 
elections are to be held under the conventional procedures 
established pursuant to Section 9 (c) and 9 (e) of the Act. 
Employment in the building and construction industry 
differs radically in its nature and duration from that in 
other industries. As a general rule the building and con- 
struction craftsmen work only sporadically for any one em- 
ployer. Their term of employment is short because their 
work is limited to the performance of a specialized operation 
on the construction projects of any number of different con- 
tractors. Each job may require only a few days of work. 
When the job is completed, the craftsmen must seek new 
employment with other contractors. They enjoy regular 
employment only by reason of the availability of a series 
of short term jobs on a variety of construction projects under 
contract with different contractors. 

“The building and construction labor organizations repre- 
sent considerably more than a majority of the building and 
construction workers throughout the country. The builders 
and contractors, in predominant numbers, have for a great 
many years negotiated and bargained collectively with these 
labor organizations. It is recognized that some type of 
union security is a long-standing condition in this industry 
upon which employers and employees have relied to insure 
stability of labor supply. 

“It is also recognized that not all of the building and 
construction craftsmen are members of labor organizations. 
Nor are all of the builders and contractors in a bargaining 
relationship with these labor organizations. There is a size- 
able number of employers who operate upon an open shop 
basis and who obtain their craftsmen from sources other 
than organized labor. However, these open shop employers 
and these non-union craftsmen constitute a minor part of 
the industry. 

_“The craftsmen and employers in this industry are en- 
titled to all the benefits of collective bargaining including 
union security as provided by the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended. Members of labor organizations are en- 
titled to maintain within the limits imposed by that Act a 
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vodified form of their traditional union security contracts. 
Studies of the extent of union affiliation and union security 
raditions in the organized areas of this industry especially 
vhen viewed in the light of the Board’s experience since 
sugust 22, 1947, in conducting union security elections 

other industries, fully warrant the conclusion that the 
tiliated craftsmen employed in these areas overwhelmingly 
re and approve permissible union security arrangements. 
,et special considerations peculiar to this industry, hereto- 
tore described, have thus far prevented the holding of union 
ecurity elections, prerequisite under the National Labor 
‘elations Act, as amended, to the assertion of the right to 
security. Inability to conduct these elections has the 
ractical effect of denying this right to this segment of the 


: ‘ + 
ndustry. 


mion 


‘This could possibly lead to prosecution for unfair 

Dor practices based upon execution of union security con- 
tracts which would be lawful if a union security election 
could be held. 

“In view of the foregoing, the National Labor Relations 
Board and the General Counsel of the Board, in processing 
unfair labor practice charges under the Act, based upon 
union security contracts, arrangements, or practices in the 
portions of the organized building and construction industry 
tor which no administrative machinery for conducting union 
shop elections has been established : 


“(1) Will deem the union shop authorization require- 
ments of Section 8 (a) (3) and 9 (e) to have been met, 
despite the fact that no election may have been held, until 
uch time as administrative machinery has been established 


and made available to the public; 


‘(2) Will compute the 30-day provisions of Section 8 


a) (3) as satistied by a showing of total employment for 
30 days by any employer or employers, either singly or in 
the aggregate, in the unit covered’ by the collective bargain- 
ny contract containing the union security provision; and 

“(3) Will in normal fashion all cases which, 
despite the considerations set forth in paragraphs (1) and 
(2) above, involve violations of any of the unfair labor 
practice sections of the Act. 


pre CESS 


‘This policy will apply only to those situations within the 
ndustry where, because of the difficulties heretofore 
described, it is administratively impracticable to conduct an 
election pursuant to Section 9 (e) of the Act, and where 
the union has fully complied with the filing requirements of 
(f), (2) and (h) of the Act. It does not apply 
to those situations where employment is sufficiently stable to 
permit the conduct of elections. Nor does it apply to that 
tvpe of conduct with respect to union security which is out- 
side the allowable area defined in the proviso to Sections 8 
(a) (3) of the Act and which would be within the prohi- 
bition of Sections 8 (a) (3) and 8 (b) (2) notwithstand- 
ny actual union security authorization.” 


Section 9 


Since this pronouncement by the General Counsel, a num- 
ber of contractors and some labor organizations have asked 
me to define with greater particularity just what this policy 
means and how it will apply. It is difficult to enlarge upon 
the statement. ‘The policy is a narrow one at best. Some 
ontractors have asked me to tell them what type of situa- 
tions within the industry are “administrativels 
able” for the conduct of elections and which are “ 
stable” to permit the conduct of elections. 


inpractic- 
sufficiently 
These do not 
lend themselves to enlargements—nor does such enlargement 
seem necessary if careful consideration is given to the state- 
a whole. I have been asked whether the contrac- 
tors or the unions must submit to the Office of the General 
Counsel a general statement of their operating conditions in 
each instance and obtain a clearance from the General Coun- 
cel certifving that their situation is one in which an elec- 


! 


ment as 


tion is not practicable. The answer to that is definitely 
‘No.’ For, as I have said, the statement, read as a whole 
from beginning to end, and with all parts of it taken to- 
gether, is sufficiently clear so that any person attempting to 
look at it from a broad point of view will come up with a 
clear answer. There is just one thing about which | want 
to warn you: Don’t try to cut corners. 

The General Counsel has made this statement of policy 
because he believes it is the only administratively honest 
thing to do under the circumstances, and | am thoroughly 
convinced that no one who reads it from its over-all aspect 
can possibly be misled by it. 1 do want to emphasize, how- 
ever, the last sentence, and | want to repeat it to make sure 
that it is clearly understood. It reads as follows: “ ... nor 
does it apply to that type of conduct with respect to union se- 
curity which is outside the allowable area defined in the pro- 
viso to Section 8 (a) (3) of the Act and which would be 
within the prohibition of Sections 8 (a) (3) and 8 (b) (2) 
notwithstanding actual union security authorization.” 

We are doing this to make available to the building and 
construction industry all the benefits of the maximum per- 
missible union security provided for in the law. We are 
recognizing the general overall organizational solidarity of 
the crafts in those parts of the industry where the contrac- 
tors are in the habit, as they have been in the past of dealing 
with craft unions under over-all contracts in the traditional 
manner, 


As | look forward from this vantage point in 1950, it 
looks to me that the construction industry can justly expect 
to continue on its upswinging curve. During the past year 
or two, housing has called for the maximum resources of the 
industry. Some people have said the saturatiun point is 
reached. The saturation point for jerry-built houses has long 
since passed, but the demand for better housing seems to 
continue without substantial abatement. In addition, archi- 
tectural and commercial buildings are continuing to be called 
for in every part of the country. Roads and bridges and 
heavy power installations are still in short supply almost 
everywhere, and people continue to upgrade their living 
standards. ‘They are evidencing more and more dissatisfac- 
tion with obsolete homes and apartments, and are demanding 
more of quality and modernness; and, as you probably have 
noted, if they are not earning enough money to pay for these 
things, then they are demanding, and generally getting, pay 
increases to meet the added costs. ‘he public is demanding 
more roads and sewers and schools and hospitals, and pro- 
visions for water supply. These are not just demands—they 
are necessities, growing out of the increased requirements 
of our municipalities. I have only to point to your own 
water problem in New York as a glaring example. No, I 
think construction can still be regarded as on the upward 
move. 


As construction continues, the problems of the construc- 
tion operator will, of course, continue to exist. It is no new 
story that the two outstanding labor problems that have 
bedeviled the industry since time immemorial, are the 
secondary boycott and the jurisdictional dispute. “Two and 
one-half years ago, we thought we were fairly clear as to 
what the secondary boycott included. Today, with some 
rather conflicting decisions by the Board and one or two 
decisions by the Courts that throw some real light on the 
subject, we are not so certain as to what a secondary boy- 
cott really is. I have mentioned some of the problem cases 
in the earlier part of these remarks. Possibly, before 1950 
is over, we will have some constructive decisions of the 
Courts which will clarify the present uncertainties, but there 
is one thing, in connection with the present law pertaining 
to secondary boycotts, which I think I should call to your 
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attention. We have had many employers come into our 
regional offices and complain that they were being made the 
victims of secondary boycotts, and they would file charges 
accordingly. On investigation, we have found that there 
was a secondary boycott all right, but it was a secondary 
boycott of a nature not embraced within the technical 
language of the law and, therefore, not one upon which we 
could proceed. The law specifically limits these actions to 
cases where the union that is charged with the secondary 
boycott attempts to induce, or induces, the employees of 
another employer to refrain from handling goods and 
products, or to supply services to a third person. You will 
note that the language limits the conduct of the union to 
inducement of the employees of the employer. If, therefore, 
the inducement is directed to the employer, as is the case 
where the business agent comes in to an employer and says, 
“We have a quarrel with the company down the street. We 
will appreciate it if you don’t buy any of his merchandise, 
or sell anything to him, or furnish any services to him, but 
if you do so, we will put a picket around your shop, and if 
the employer says, well, I don’t want to have any trouble 
... I'll stop under those circumstances, that is a secondary 
boycott all right, but it is not a secondary boycott which 
gives any right of action under the law, because the union 
has not talked to the employees, but just to the employer. 
‘That is just one example of how many of these cases that 
seem to be clear to the layman stumble and fall to pieces 
when tested by the actual language of the law. 

| cannot stop, however, without calling attention to one 
major contribution that you of the industry in New York 
have made to the stabilization of the industry throughout 
the nation. It may have been an unconscious contribution, 
but it was very real. 

Your organization of contractors and labor organizations 
here that handle your grievances and your jurisdictional dis- 
putes, pointed to a pattern, 214 years ago, for minimizing 
one of the most difficult problems presented to the Agency 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. That was the entirely new pro- 
vision of the law, which placed in the Board the responsi- 
bility for the determination of jurisdictional disputes arising 
from the assignment of work to one craft or another. We 
of the Board had never dealt with the construction industry. 
None of us pretended to be versed in its problems or tech- 
niques. But when it was suggested to the representatives 
of the crafts that make up the Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, 
and to some of the associations of general and special con- 
tractors, that surely they jointly could find a way to handle 


these matters on their own accord without taking them to 
the Board, they struggled, and they finally came up with a 
program for the creation of what is now popularly known 
as the “Dunlop Board,” or, more correctly, the ‘National 
Joint Board for the Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes.” 

I remember when that was being put together. The first 
exception they made to the exclusiveness of the jurisdiction 
of that Board, was the setup that you have here in New 
York City, for handling your own problems. Just how much 
the architects of the Dunlop Board drew from the New 
York program, I do not know, but I do know that the 
example of your operations provided a very real inspiration 
and realization that if the labor and the employers of the 
construction industry would honestly get together, they 
could bring about the same successful relations between the 
contractors and the unions in the industry in general that 
has been typical of your organization here in New York, 
to which my good friend, Peter Eller, has made such a 
contribution, by promoting and insisting that both sides 
exercise an intelligent understanding of the problems of each 
other, and a healthy respect for the fields of operations in 
which each is engaged. 

The Dunlop Board has almost entirely relieved our 
Agency of the problem of jurisdictional disputes in the con- 
struction industry. In fact, we have yet to hold our first 
hearing between two unions that are members of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, notwithstanding that hundreds of such 
disputes have arisen. If the Taft-Hartley Act has done 
nothing else in the 2% years of its existence, it has justified 
its existence by the results that have been accomplished by 
that Board, for which it was at least partly responsible. 

There is no way of computing the figures, but I have been 
told that since the Dunlop Board began to function in May 
of 1948, the losses to the builders and to the employees 
throughout the nation, arising from work stoppages based 
on jurisdictional disputes in the construction industry, have 
been reduced to less than 10% of what they were prior to 
the day the Taft-Hartley Act went into effect. I have no 
idea what it amounts to in dollars and days saved, but at 
least its worth doing a little bragging about. 

No! gentlemen—The state of the construction industry, 
here and elsewhere in the nation, is good. And so long as 
the contractors and suppliers in that industry, and the labor 
in it, continue their understanding respect for each other 
and for the law of the land that must lay down many of 
the playing rules, it should keep on being good. 

I congratulate you, every one. 


The Blessings of Liberty 
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Tue Issue 


HEN our nation was formed, the founders wrote a 

Preamble to the Constitution in which they expressed 

the hopes of the people. One hope was that the new 
sovernment would help to “promote the general welfare.” 
The ultimate hope was that it would “secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 





During most of our history there has seemed to be no 
conflict between these two goals. Liberty was looked upon 
as the fountain-head of welfare. But now many think of 
welfare as primarily material and that governmental com- 
pulsion is its best dispenser. Others think that that is bad 
economics and bad morals. 


No doubt, this issue will be finally resolved in the heat 
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of political campaigns. But the voters are more apt to 
decide rightly if, in cooler intervals, political scientists like 
yourselves work on the problem. So, | broach the subject 
with you. 


‘Tue HistoricAL BACKGROUND 


Our nation was founded as an experiment in human 
liberty. Its institutions largely reflected the belief of our 
founders that men had their origin and destiny in God; 
that they were endowed by Him with inalienable rights and 
had duties prescribed by moral law, and that human institu- 
tions ought primarily to help men to develop their God- 
given possibilities. 

Our experiment succeeded well. Out of it came great 
richness—spiritual, intellectual and also material. What 
we did attracted world-wide attention and we were to others 
‘liberty enlightening the world.” Largely under the force 
of our example the restraints of despotism were loosened and 
throughout the world men gained better opportunities to 
develop the worth and dignity of their persons. It was the 
great age of liberation, of true liberalism. 


Then, around the beginning of the century, it seemed that 
a change occurred. We had to meet the hardest test of all, 
that of material prosperity. Our good society had borne 
such tempting material fruits that, to many, material things 
began to seein all-important. Our practice became discon- 
nected from the religious faith that had formed them, and 
many ignored their duty to fellow man. 

This lapse was the more serious because, at this same time, 
scientific knowledge was making our society more compli- 
cated and interconnected, our population was becoming more 
dense and more urban, and business and labor were organ- 
izing into larger units. On top of that came a world war, 
a world-wide depression and a second world war. The com- 
bined result was that individuals became less self-reliant, 
feeling themselves tossed about by cyclical waves. Many felt 
that security and social justice were dependent on the order- 
ing of society by a strong central government. We have now 
gone far in that direction. 


‘Thre INTERNATIONAL SETTING 


The trend toward the all-powerful government has been 
even more pronounced elsewhere. In Russia the Communist 
Party seized control and, as a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
put on their spectacular experiment in a completely socialized 
state. Their leaders were fanatical and purposeful in a post- 
war world which had largely become a moral, economic and 
military vacuum. 

Communist practices derive from irreligious beliefs. Ortho- 
dox Communism denies the existence of God or of a moral 
law. It holds that individuals are soulless members of a 
social group. Their individual personality is unimportant. 
the material welfare of the group is all-important. 


Communists admit that there are non-material things, 
ideas, and that ideas can be potent. But, as put by Stalin, 
“the material world is primary and mind, thought, is 
“ * * Hence the source of formation of the 
spiritual life of society should be sought * * * in the con- 
ditions of the material life of society.””. He concludes that 
“the strength and vitality of Marxism-Leninism lies in the 
fact that it does base its practical activity on the needs of the 
development of the material life of society’? and relies upon 
that for “setting into motion broad masses of the people and 
mobilizing them and organizing them into a great army of 
the proletarian party, prepared to smash the reactionary 
forces.” (“Dialectical and Historical Materalism,” 1938.) 


secondary 


CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 


We in the United States cannot evade that challenge for 
it is now hurled primarily at us. In Soviet eyes we are the 
arch reactionaries to be smashed by the masses, rallying to 
the communist slogan: ‘Develop the material life of society.” 

What will be our response to this challenge? It catches 
us a little off-balance, because of the historical developments 
I have mentioned. Shall we promise the masses that, from 
now on, we too will seek primarily to develop the material 
life of society? Or shall we respond with renewed efforts 
to show the worth of a society that puts spiritual develop- 
ment first? 

The choice involves moral, not merely practical, factors. 
What is man’s chief end here on earth? If, as Communists 
say, the goal is a mechanically perfect machine for the pro- 
duction and distribution of material things, then we might 
consider the arguments in favor of an all-powerful central 
government which would direct the living of the people and 
decide what is done with the products of their labor. That, 
however, would be to treat human life as little different from 
animal life and that, most Americans would think, is wrong 
and to be rejected as wrong. 

Most Americans still have spiritual ideals. We want to 
be a society of individuals who love God and fellow man and 
who fear only God and not any other man; who work hard 
as a matter of duty and self-satisfaction, not compulsion; 
who gain personal and family security, not out of what 
government takes from us, but out of our ability and wil- 
lingness voluntarily to earn and save; who are self-reliant, 
resourceful and adaptable to changing conditions and for 
whom life is not merely physical growth and enjoyment but 
intellectual and spiritual development. 

We know that such ideals cannot be attained by joining 
the life of an animal farm. 

But also we know that material conditions do have a 
bearing on spiritual development. A measure of insecurity 
can be a stimulant. But dread of insecurity is a depressant. 
Sordid and unhealthy living conditions, and illiteracy, stunt 
spiritual development. 

Since private efforts alone cannot deal adequately with 
such problems, government should not be indifferent to them. 
‘There are many governmental compulsions that, all would 
agree, should be accepted to help improve the material con- 
ditions of our society. We have some of them and there are 
other public projects of national scope, like enlarged insur- 
ance against unemployment and old age (“Social Security’), 
that are generally acceptable. But also there is a point where 
increasing governmental compulsion produces diminishing 
spiritual returns. 

Political scientists have not charted the precise location 
of that danger point. It is perhaps a shifting reef. But cer- 
tain signs suggest that we are already near that danger. 

Taxes come closest to being an objective test. Today 
tederal income and estate taxes are highly graduated and at 
a near war-time peak and we still have war-time excise taxes. 
Economic conditions are favorable to big tax collections. Yet 
the federal income fails, by about $6 billion, to pay for what 
the Federal Government is now doing. And the impact of 
federal taxes on States and cities is such that they cannot 
raise the money needed, at present costs, to carry on 
adequately their accustomed functions. Governors and 
\layors come as beggars to the White House lawn. 

Another danger sign is the increasing political attention 
paid to the assumed views of what the Communists con- 
temptuously refer to as “masses.” Some politicians seem to 
believe that there is here such a group, that it partakes only 
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of materialism rather than what President Truman last week 
referred to as our “Christian heritage” and that, to get its 
votes, it is necessary to throw it raw political meat. That is 
an appetite that it is dangerous to cultivate. 

Another danger sign is a world current so strong that none 
are immune from its suction. In 1917 the Communist Party 
ruled nobody. Now Communists rule about one-third of the 
human race and the end is not in sight. Never before have 
so few come so rapidly to rule so many. Such a world trend 
draws others to it unless positive precautions are taken. 

It seems, then, that the time has come to “stop, look and 
listen’’ before embarking on vast new governmental projects 
for compelling an increase in material welfare. We should 
consider not merely whether the professed end is good, but 
what the process of getting there will do to people’s charac- 
ter, if it involves more government compulsion and less per- 
sonal responsibility. Also, we should consider whether there 
are not alternative ways of getting to the desired ends that 
have more of a voluntary, less of a compulsory, character. 

We have often been told, by wise men, that citizens ought 
periodically to check up on the tendency of government to 
enlarge its powers at the expense of liberty. Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and many others whom we revere have 
enjoined that on us. I cannot believe that, under present 
conditions, it is “reactionary” to follow that advice. 

Let us then briefly appraise some current proposals in rela- 
tion to matters that touch the lives of us all—food, health, 
education and taxes. 

Foop 

Take first our food problem—and none deny that it is a 
problem. Some would have the Federal Government buy 
from farmers at fixed high prices intended to guarantee a 
riskless profit. To prevent that guarantee from stimulating 
vast over-production, there would be detailed regulations and 
restrictions. 

Because consumers generally could not afford to buy in 
adequate quantities at the high prices paid the farmers by the 
government, the government would sell to consumers at 
lower prices. 

The government would have to get from somewhere the 
difference between the high prices it pays the farmers and the 
lower prices it gets from consumers, plus its administrative 
costs. So, taxes generally would be increased. 

I do not now question the strange economics which assume 
that people can pay in taxes what they cannot pay in prices. 
What I now ask is: What would this program do to the 
character of our people? 

Would it not make farmers into a subsidized class and 
take from them their sense of self-reliance and of dependence 
on their individual judgment and industry? 

Would it not make consumers into a subsidized group, 
and take from them a sense of economic independence ? 

Would not both farmer and consumer live fearfully lest 
they incur the disfavor of those who govern them and sub- 
sidize them? 

Certainly, taxpayers would increasingly be denied voice in 
the use of what they earn, with consequences to their char- 
acter that we shall touch on later. 


EDUCATION 


Take our educational problem-—and none deny that it 
is a problem. Some would have our Federal Government 
levy taxes to raise funds that it would allot to all the States 
for use in paying for schools, teachers and related activities. 

It is claimed that this might equalize somewhat the educa- 
tion of our children. It might raise it in some areas that are 


poor or tax-lazy. It might lower it elsewhere. But what 
would it do to our children? 

Would not our youth for the first time in our history be 
subjected to the risk of indoctrination by whoever might at 
a single time come into power in a single place? Would not 
Congress, in an effort to escape religious controversy, insist 
increasingly upon the elimination of religious influence from 
federal-aided education? Would not the result be to spread 
agnosticism and materialism? 

Most of the advocates of “federal aid to education” deny 
any intent to have the Federal Government influence the 
kind of education that is aided. But the lesson of history 
teaches that those who make grants inevitably come to attach 
conditions. 


HEALTH 


‘Take the problem of ill-health, and no one denies that it 
is a problem. Some would have our Federal Government 
collect the funds for the payment of doctors, dentists, nurses, 
ete., and assure their assignment to all in response to calls 
for medical assistance. This, it is contended, would make 
healing care more equally available. Whether or not this is 
so is debatable. But what would this do to people? 

Healing is not just a matter of technical diagnosis and 
mechanical prescription. It is in large measure a spiritual 
task. It needs trust by the patient and kindliness, self-sacrifice 
and devotion by the healers. 

To socialize the healing profession might, perhaps make 
doctors more generally available. But would it not take the 
soul out of a great profession and turn consultation into an 
assembly-line process ? 


TAXES 


Take taxes. As we have noted, the current federal budget 
will show a deficit of nearly $6 billion, and it would take 
many billions more to pay for such projects as the “Brannan 
Plan,” “federal aid to education” and “socialized medicine.” 
Because most of the rich cream is already taxed off the top 
of the bottle, the new billions will have to come from less 
rich levels. If Federal taxes on net incomes took everything 
over $10,000 a year, and if such incomes still remained as at 
present, that would not cover half of the present Federal 
deficit. 

What will these increased taxes do to people? Not merely 
those who pay direct taxes, but those who pay indirect taxes 
and costs inflated by the direct taxes others pay. What hap- 
pens to human character when there is little incentive, when 
individuals can no longer be charitable, and when there is 
no need of self-control to save because taxes leave nothing 
saveable? What is the future of private institutions for 
health, education and religion? And what happens to private 
enterprise, and above all to little business and new business, 
if there are no fresh sources of private capital and if it is 
impossible to save up against inevitable rainy days? 

Already, in this country, steeply graduated income and 
estate taxes bring society close to the professed Communist 
goal, “from each according to his ability, to each according 
to his need.” This is a noble ideal. It is reported that the 
early Christians “had all things common * * * and parted 
them to all men, as every man had need.”’ (Act 2:44, 45.) 

But it is one thing to do this voluntarily and another thing 
to do it under compulsion. Good behavior is significant when 
it is voluntary, but only when it is voluntary. When indi- 
viduals voluntarily produce according to their maximum 
ability and voluntarily use it in an enlightened way, that 
exemplifies the best in human nature. 

Of course voluntary action cannot be our sole dependence. 
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But it compulsion becomes our primary dependence the result 
to dry up the finest spiritual qualities. 


THe Morar ANGLE 


‘This brief analysis is, I think, sufficient to show that if, on 
top of what is now being done and what still has to be done 
y government, there are added vast new governmental pro- 
ects of the kind I have touched on, the result may be 
spiritual impoverishment. If so, such proposals should be 
rejected on moral grounds by those who believe that spiritual 
welfare is primary. 

Slavery raised a moral issue and it is worth while to recall 
though present circumstances have none of that 
orrid quality. 

Beveridge, in his Life of Lincoln, points out that slavery 
was powerfully supported as a welfare and social security 
measure. It was contended in respect of the negro slaves 


t even 


that: 

‘They were fed and cared for from birth to the working 
period, and from the beginning of old age for the re- 
mainder of their lives, all at the owner’s expense. They 
were far happier than laborers in the north, better off 
than the peasantry of Europe. Never for a moment were 
Southern slaves terrified by the spectre of a friendless 
future of want and starvation. And during their years of 
productive labor, they could not be discharged, as were 
white laborers in ‘free’ countries when business was poor. 
No matter whether the season was good or bad, the mar- 
ket brisk or slow, the slaveholder had to support his 
negroes the same at all times * * *.” 


‘The proponents of emancipation never really met these 
arguments. ‘They did not feel that they had to. They felt 
t was wrong for some to have great power over the lives 
| others and over the products of their labor and that a 
vstem that sanctioned that could not be justified by any 
material benefits it might confer. It was condemned by what 
it did to people. 

Also they had faith that if they put spiritual ends first 
then, in some way beyond their planning, material good also 
vould come. They did not believe that nothing good hap- 
pens unless planners plan it. 


MATERIAL By-Propucts 


You will recall that Jesus discussed men’s need for food 
ind drink and clothing. “All these things,” he said ‘do the 
nations of the world seek after: and your Father knoweth 
that ve have need of these things.” “But seek ve first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

‘The Americar. people have been deeply influenced by that 
Christian directive. They did not ignore worldly things, but 
for the most part they did not exalt them as primary. 
Indeed, at the beginning, our people accepted great material 
insecurity in order to get freedom to worship God in their 
own way and to develop in themselves and their children 
what they believed to be God-given spiritual possibilities. 

Of course, our society was not all good—far from it. 
There is, and always was, vast room for improvement and 
no basis for complacency. There were always those who 
treated material things as of first, not secondary, importance 
and, as we have pointed out, material selfishness at times 
led to much social injustice. 

But our lapses have not been so grave or so prolonged as 
to justify sentencing the American people to shrivel, spiritu- 
ally, under a paternalistic form of government. 

Neither faith, reason nor experience warrants the conclu- 


sion that, in the case of a people as religious and as educated 
as are the American people generally, public materalism is 
the way to counteract the ill of some private materialism. 
‘There is no reason to abandon faith in the great American 
experiment and every reason for resuming it. 

That doesn’t mean going back or standing still. The 
American people have been the most creative people in his- 
tory. They are constantly pulling things down in order to 
put up something new and better. Their restless habits in 
that respect amaze people elsewhere. They have, to be sure, 
been kept under wraps in recent years. But their spirit is 
still vibrant and to say that the American people, unless 
spurred by government, will keep in the same place is to be 
more nonsensical than Alice’s Red Queen. 

Of course, it is impossible to do today, on a private basis, 
all that should be done. More than ever before in our 
peace-time history government must be the means by which 
people cooperate. But that very fact makes it the more 
necessary to be selective and to stop assuming that whenever 
there is a social problem the way to solve it is to increase 
still more the power, the responsibility and the taxes of the 
Federal Government. And those who want freedom can and 
should put energy, resourcefulness, devotion and enthusiasm 
into finding solutions that will be voluntary and not com- 
pulsory. 

The great need of our time is to recapture faith in the 
infinite possibilities of the individual human being and to 
translate that faith into works. That is the way, the only 
way, to surmount the grave perils, domestic and foreign, that 
confront our nation. 

If we consider such troublesome domestic situations as 
those we have discussed, we can see that it is possible to bring 
about great improvement while at the same time relying 
largely on private and local initiative. 


EDUCATION 


Take education. There exists a vast willingness of parents, 
religious groups, public-spirited citizens and local and State 
governments to carry the responsibility for the education of 
our youth. There may be a few areas where help is needed 
from beyond the State borders. But the Federal Government 
is no independent source of funds. It has to get what it 
gives. Whatever money it spends for education must be 
taken away from local communities—from individuals. Why 
not leave the responsibility with them, where the money is 
and where the responsibility is normally the deepest and most 
conscientious ? 

We can be confident that educational responsibilities will 
generally be discharged at the local level if federal taxes 
permit and if we get over the illusion that federal aid is a 
financially painless operation. Then our children will get 
education that is guided by parental and religious care rather 
than by remote control. And they will be kept beyond the 
grasp of any who, in the future, might win national power 
and feel that education ought to conform our youth to their 
particular way of thinking. 


AGRICULTURE 


‘Take agriculture. Here some of the problems are so 
national in scope that federal action is needed. But it is 
not necessary to turn farmers into marionettes, with Wash- 
ington pulling the strings. A system of flexible price sup- 
ports would put a floor under farm prices rather than put 
those prices on stilts. Flexible price supports would allow 
natural forces to exercise a modest but not excessive influence 
and leave play for individual judgment and for increased 
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rewards for those farmers who exercise good judgment and 
industry. 

We are in an age when men increasingly live in an 
artificial environment made by men and saturated with men. 
‘That makes it more important to preserve the sagacity of 
those who live apart from crowds and close to nature. 


HEALING 


Take healing. Here we already have a remarkable demon- 
stration of what can be done through a sense of individual 
responsibility. Voluntary plans like the Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield are increasing their membership by leaps and 
bounds and these plans are supplemented by all sorts of 
health insurance plans under industrial and other private 
auspices. Already over 60 million people have some form 
of health insurance. It still costs more than many can afford 
and the coverage is still too small. But only one very far 
gone in pessimism can fail to see the tremendous and un- 
exhausted possibilities in voluntary plans which preserve, in 
healing, the spiritual qualities. 


TAXES 


‘Take taxes. Federal taxes can be substantially reduced 
so as to give those who produce greater incentive and a 
greater material possibility of discharging social responsibili- 
ties individually and at the State and local level. The biggest 
single item of federal expense is due to the unstable inter- 
national situation—$20 billion a year. That, and more, 
may be needed if, in matters of defense, we also become so 
materialistic that we trust only in material might. But de- 
fense would not be so costly if we had the spiritual resources 
to lead a moral crusade for liberty throughout the world and 
if we were able to achieve a greater measure of unity with 
like-minded people. I shall say more of that in a moment. 

In other respects, federal savings in large amount can be 
effected by greater economy and efficiency and by the people 
getting rid of the notion that all of their problems can be 
solved by dumping them in the lap of Washington. Wash- 
ington, too, can help if it rejects the view that, because the 
Federal Government has unlimited power to tax incomes, 
that implies an unlimited responsibility to try to remedy 
every ill. 

Having been in the United States Senate, I can sym- 
pathize with the viewpoint of those who see a human need 
which apparently they can remedy if only they use increas- 
ingly their power to tax. In any individual situation the case 
for federal action is powerful. But it must be remembered 
that the multiplication of such acts will make taxes so heavy 
as virtually to deprive all of our citizenry of responsibility 
and, as Justice Brandeis warned: 


“Experience should teach us to be most on our guard 
to protect liberty when the government’s purposes are 
beneficent.” 

MEANS AND ENDs 


In these matters, as in most others, 
methods not ends. 

Those in power usually believe that the way to get good 
ends is to increase their power. They lose faith in the 
capacity and willingness of private persons and State and 
local authorities. They have complete faith in their own 
benevolence and in their own ability to withstand the cor- 
rupting influence of power. 

Our founders had no such faith. They took great pre- 
cautions to erect barriers against what George Washington, 
in his Farewell Address, referred to as “the spirit of en- 
croachment” which 


dispute relates to 









* * *tends to consolidate the power of all the depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of 
government, a real despotism.” 

They carefully restricted the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and stipulated that all others “are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.’’ But, in fact, the 
power of the States and of the people exists only on paper 
if those in Washington lose faith in all except themselves 
and, through taxes, monopolize the means of promoting the 
general welfare. ' 

Professor Toynbee has recently pointed out in Civiliza- 
tion on Trial that when, as he says is now largely the case, 
men come to believe that “the significant and important 
thing in human life is not the spiritual development of souls 
but the social development of communities” the result has 
been “moral enormities.”’ 

Today, one of those moral enormities is the status of the 
individual in Russia, where the doctrine of social develop- 
ment by and through central government is most fully being 
put into action. Similar enormities are certain to show 
themselves in the West, if our peoples and governments 
follow down that path. 


THe RECAPTURE OF MorAL LEADERSHIP 

The danger to the West is not merely the internal danger 
of slow but sure deterioration of the character of their 
people. The tendency to materialistic paternalism brings 
greatly increased risk from without. 

We are engaged in a “cold war” with Soviet Communism. 
It is a war that cannot be won by material might alone. It 
is primarily a struggle for souls and minds of men. 

Soviet Communism has won great victories by bringing 
discontented masses to believe that free institutions are bank 
rupt and that their best hope lies in the Soviet system ot 
state socialism. 

In this ideological struggle the United States has played 
a feeble role. Our conduct suggests that we ourselves have 
lost faith in the possibilities of a free society with institutions 
derived from a religious belief; that we, too, have come to 
believe, with Stalin, that material things are primary and 
spiritual things secondary; that we are following in the 
wake made by the leaders of Soviet Communism. 

If the solution for agricultre is for government to buy 
at fixed prices from farmers and to sell to consumers at 
subsidized prices, then why should the farming communities 
of the world turn to us for leadership? We are late starters 
in that direction. Soviet Russia has been operating for man 
years on principles found in what we now call the “Brannan 
Plan.” 

If health care is best to be found by having government 
employ the doctors and nurses and allocate them to need\ 
persons, then why should those in the world who want better 
medical care look to the United States for guidance? Social- 
ized medicine already exists and has existed for many years 
in Soviet Russia and elsewhere. 

If education ought to be financed and controlled by a 
central authority, then why should the peoples of the world 
look to the United States for guidance? That is the regular 
practice in totalitarian countries. 

If people should work in accordance with their ability 
and deliver the fruits of their labor to the central govern- 
ment to be used by it to promote the social welfare, then 
why look to the United States for guidance? For a gen- 
eration that has been the operating program of the Com- 
munist Party in Russia. 

Today it seems to many peoples of the world that per- 
haps, after all, the most important thing is expressed in 
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Stalin's slogan, “Develop the material life of society.” If 
so, the Communist Party in Russia is providing the great 
example and offering its large experience to those who would 
follow. 

‘Throughout the world, the discontented people are the 
more easily induced to accept this offer because even the 
United States, for generations the citadel of human liberty, 
seems to be giving endorsement to many Soviet socialist 
measures, endorsements which is belated and grudging, but 
no less impressive on that account. 

Of course, practices are not to be rejected merely because 
they bear a Communist label. Good may be found anywhere. 
But a spiritual society should be able to find practices supe- 
rior to those which derive from a materialistic and atheistic 
belief. We can never achieve moral leadership and wide fol- 
lowing in the world if we lose our faith in the possibilities 
of a free society, and if we fail to find practices that dis- 
tinctively reflect that faith. If we do not have that faith and 
those practices, then we have lost our surest defense in a 
dangerous world. 

We are today concentrating on material defenses which 
are costing us nearly $20 billion a year. That is a stagger- 
ing burden which itself jeopardizes our freedom and which, 
standing alone, is ineffective as a defense of freedom. 

For a century and more the United States was a materi- 
ally weak nation. We had virtually no military establish- 
ment, and we were largely dependent upon economic help 
from others. Never, however, were we in serious external 
danger because we were strong in faith and dynamically 
espoused the cause of human freedom. What we did, caught 
the imagination of men everywhere, and no leaders, however 
personally hostile or ambitious, could have brought their 
people to try to crush out the great American experiment 
because that experiment carried the hopes and aspirations of 
all the peoples of the world. 

We are in the process of losing that protection and because 
of that we are in great peril. A people are doomed if they 
think only of security and not of mission; if they seek safety 
in steel and not in the sword of the spirit. Our future great- 
ness and our power lie, not in aping the methods of Soviet 
Communism, not in trying to contain them—and us—within 
walls of steel, but in demonstrating, contrastingly and star- 
tlingly, the infinitely greater worth of practices that derive 
from a spiritual view of the nature of man. 


Tue Neep ror ADAPTABILITY 


Another aspect of the problem is the need of the West 
for greater adaptability. The West is today a group of many 
separate sovereign nations. It faces a hostile and still ex- 


panding unity that already extends from the Elbe to the 
China Sea and embraces some 700 million people. That 
unity has been achieved by methods that we would not copy 
and is itself undoubtedly doomed to collapse because of the 
materialistic and rigid nature of its society. But it is never- 
theless formidable and it could, in its own death struggle, 
destroy also the West unless the West voluntarily adapts 
itself to the need of greater unity and the greater strength 
that unity can provide. 

Toward the beginning of World War II, Prime Minister 
Attlee exclaimed, “Europe must federate or perish.” He was 
quite right. But Europe does not federate. No one imposes 
it and the independent states are socialized to such a degree 
that they dare not voluntarily expose their economies to new 
external influences that would upset present governmental 
planning. 

Take England. There the Government is trying out many 
measures of socialization. That experiment requires building 
a wall around England which can be penetrated only as 
planned by the English Government. English economy can- 
not face the impact of external forces or natural competition. 
We have the strange result that the Attlee Government is a 
major obstacle to that federation of Europe which Mr. 
Attlee recognized was imperative if Europe were not to 
perish. 

There are plans for Atlantic Union in which the United 
States would participate. These plans are backed by logic 
that is powerful. It is said, and rightly said, that mere 
agreements like the North Atlantic Treaty, for action in 
unison, do not provide either the economies or the strength 
inherent in a common defense such as our federation pro- 
vided for our States. But that logic will prove impotent if 
the members of the projected Atlantic Union, including the 
United States, develop domestic economies that cannot stand 
exposure to new conditions. Socialization demands insulation. 

There is a primitive law of the survival of the fittest and 
fitness is found, most of all, in adaptability to everchanging 
conditions. Those who live under artificial, hot-house condi- 
tions do not last for long. A people become insecure when 
they demand and get personal security and material welfare 
that depend upon highly artificial conditions. No armament 
can protect against that type of insecurity. 

A people survive in freedom if their members are coura- 
geous, resourceful and self-reliant, if each carries a share 
of responsibility for common problems, if they are individu- 
ally and collectively adaptable to changing conditions, if 
they have faith and vision and put spiritual values ahead of 
material values and if they keep control of their own destiny. 

I pray that we shall continue to be that kind of a people. 


“Hang On” To Formosa 


HOLD UNTIL PEACE TREATY WITH JAPAN IS SIGNED 
By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator of Ohio 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., January 11, 1950 


UST before the first of the year, | expressed the opinion 
in an interview in Ohio that we should “hang on” to 
Formosa and prevent Communist occupation of For- 

mosa, even though it involved the use of our Navy. I did 
not suggest the occupation of Formosa, nor the sending of 
any Army, or even the sending of the Navy. Our Navy is 
there, with bases within a short distance, and its ships are 
between Formosa and China, as any one knows who read 


this morning’s papers. Formosa is a hundred miles from the 
mainland, and there can be no crossing if our Navy makes 
it clear that ships carrying troops will not be allowed to 
cross. In fact, probably there would be no such attempt 
at all if the State Department made it perfectly clear that 
we do not intend to permit Communist occupation of 
Formosa. 

The basis of our foreign policy in the last three or four 
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years, if there has been any consistent foreign policy, is to 
contain Communism where it is and prevent any single step 
of advance, because success in any such step is certain, con- 
sidering the character of Communism, to lead to another 
step. We, therefore, sent our military aid and our officers 
into Greece, although it might easily have involved us in 
war. We have given military aid to Turkey and to Iran. 
We have stood firm against Communist advance in Korea 
and provided them with large amounts of military aid and 
American advice. In undertaking the air lift in Germany, 
we certainly risked war with Russia in order to maintain 
unimpaired our position in Berlin. 


RisKep War IN PAstT 


We are asked to appropriate billions of dollars to arm 
Western Europe, although there is no evidence that at the 
present time the Russians contemplate any military attack 
in that area. We have given notice to Russia by the adop- 
tion of the Atlantic pact that if its troops advance across 
the boundaries of Italy or the American or British zones 
of Austria or Germany or Denmark or Norway, it will find 
itself at war with us. In our policy of laying down the law, 
“this far you shall go and no further,” we have not hesitated 
to risk war. There is not the slightest evidence that Russia 
will go to war with us because we interfere with a crossing 
to Formosa. It is hardly possible to see how the Chinese 
Communists by themselves can begin a war against the 
United States, or why they should do so. 

In China for some reason, the State Department has pur- 
sued a different policy from that followed throughout the 
rest of the world. There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind that the proper kind of sincere aid to the Nationalist 
government a few years ago could have stopped Communism 
in China. But the State Department has been guided by a 
Left-wing group who obviously have wanted to get rid of 
Chiang and were willing at least to turn China over to the 
Communists for that purpose. They have, in effect, defied 
the general policy in China laid down by Congress. In 
recent months it has, of course, been very doubtful whether 
aid to the Nationalist government could be effective, and 
no one desires to waste American ettorts. But Formosa is 
a place where a small amount of aid and at very small cost 
can prevent the further spread of Communism. Such action 
does not commit us to backing the Nationalist government 
in any prolonged war against the Chinese Communists. We 
can determine later whether we ever wish to recognize the 
Chinese Communists and what the ultimate disposition of 
Formosa shall be, 


Wait For TREATY 


As I understand it, the people of Formosa if permitted 
to vote would probably vote to set up an independent re- 
public of Formosa. The status of Formosa, therefore, 
should certainly be kept free for determination until the 
peace treaty has been written with Japan. Formosa must 
be legally a part of Japan, for it is difficult to see how the 
mere declaration of the President at Cairo or Potsdam can 
change that status without a treaty. One thing is certain, if 
the Communists take over Formosa we will have just as 
much chance of setting up an independent republic of For- 
mosa as we have of returning the Western German provinces 
from Poland to Germany. We know that the Communists 
will give up nothing which they have occupied. Certainly, 
we do not desire or intend to undertake an aggressive war 
to recover land the Communists have occupied. On the 
other hand, if, at the peace conference, it is decided that 
Formosa should be set up as an independent republic, we 





certainly have the means to force the Nationalists’ sur- 
render of Formosa. 

The President’s statement on Jan. 5 follows the usual 
course of setting up a straw man and then proceeding to 
knock him over. He says: “The United States has no 
predatory designs on Formosa or on any other Chinese terri- 
tory.” No one has suggested that it has. “The United 
States has no desire to obtain special rights or privileges or 
to establish military bases on Formosa at this time.” No 
one has suggested that it has such a desire. “The United 
States government will not pursue a course which will lead 
to involvement in the civil conflict in China. The course 
suggested will not lead to any such involvement, although, 
of course, we have involved ourselves in the civil conflict in 
Greece, in Korea and elsewhere. 


DEPARTURE FROM PoLicy 


When the President, however, says: “Similarly, the 
United States government will not provide military aid or 
advice to Chinese forces on Formosa,” he is departing from 
the policy pursued by us in every other part of the world 
where the question is whether Communism shall be checked. 
While he states that we will continue the present E, C. A. 
program of economic assistance, it is quite clear from the 
past course of the State Department that they have not the 
slightest intention of giving such assistance in any effective 
way in such a manner as to assist the occupants of Formosa 
and defeating a Communist attack. 

Those who argue against any action in Formosa are curi- 
ously inconsistent. The distinguished Senator from Texas 
shudders at the possibility of war, although the chance we 
are taking is one in ten compared to that we are taking in 
Europe today. 

One columnist fears that any action in Formosa different 
from exactly the action of the State Department would an- 
tagonize the leaders of India and Indonesia. His theory 
seems to be that the way to stop Communism in India is to 
permit it to move into Formosa. That is an exact reproduc- 
tion of the argument used in support of the policy of Munich. 
Strange to say, the same columnist is all for extending aid 
to Burma and Indo-China against Communist attack, al- 
though it is infinitely less practical and more expensive and 
difficult than the maintenance of an independent Formosa. 

Another columnist argues that if we do not immediately 
extinguish the Nationalist government, Red China will not 
be able to demobilize to carry out economic reconstruction. 
Therefore, he argues, we should recognize the Communist 
government. Whatever may be the arguments for such 
recognition, it is quite certain that it will in no way tend to 
reduce the armies of the Chinese Communists. Russia has 
continued to maintain a huge army, although it is faced with 
no threat of invasion whatever. I think it is safe to predict 
that it will be many years before the Chinese Communists 
reduce their armies by one soldier, because only by those 
armies can they possibly hope to control China. 

The question of the containment of Communism is largely 
a practical one. The only reason so much heat has been 
engendered about the Formosan situation is the bitter re- 
sentment of the State Department and its pro-Communist 
allies against any interference with its policy of liquidating 
the Nationalist government. 

No two men are more familiar with the Far East than 
General MacArthur and former President Hoover, and 
both of them are able to see the obvious military and polit- 
ical facts of the situation. Here is a small area of the world 
where, with no difficulty or expense, we could prevent the 
spread of Communism to an island which might be of great 
strategic value and whose people desire to be independent. 
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Relations of the Peoples of the United States 
and the Peoples of Asia 


WE CAN ONLY HELP WHERE WE ARE WANTED 
By DEAN ACHESON, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered to the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., January 12, 1950 


R. PRESIDEN‘’T, members and guests of the Na- 
tional Press Club, | stand before you in the tattered 
remains of my reputation as a lawyer. (The Presi- 

dent of the National Press Club, Mr. John O'Brien, in his 
ntroduction referred to a biographical sketch of Mr. Ache- 
on at the time of his appointment as Assistant Secretary 
of State, which stated, “He came to this position with the 
reputation of a first-rate lawyer, a reputation he still has.” ) 
| think anybody who permits me to speak with them on the 
ibject of foreign affairs has their courage in their hands. 

The President (again referring to Mr. O'Brien's intro- 
duction) has perhaps given a wrong impression of the 
proceedings in the last few days. 1 think it is unfair to 
iny triends and colleagues on the Hill to believe that they 
‘The question as to who kept whom is one which 

till open. 

In talking with you today, I shall try to avoid the sin 
{ dogmatism, and if I do not avoid it I shall leave myself 
fairly open to your chastisement. I have been in this business 

foreign relations too long to believe that anyone can be 
results. I have been dealing with the subject 
atter that I am going to talk with you about today too 
hort a time to believe that my judgments are infallible. 
In fact, I don’t believe that anybody’s judgments are infal- 

le. And so when I read, as I read in the this 
morning, the words of the distinguished statesman who said 
that there was no doubt that if there had been sincere aid 
‘iven to the government of China some years ago, there 
would have been no difficulty, | was interested to observe 
the introduction of the word “sincere” which, of course, 
aises all possibilities of argument: Was the aid given with 
cheek? Was it insincere? But the interesting 
was that there was no doubt if some kind of aid 
had been given an inevitable result would have happened. 
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He then moved from the area of no doubt to the area of 
possible doubt and he said as time went on to be sure 
there was doubt whether aid could be successful. But with 
that slight concession to fallibility, he then moved back to 
the area of no doubt and he said, but now there is no doubt 
whatever that aid, and very small aid, can solve the problem 
in Formosa. I was interested at the courage of a person 
can allocate to the area of doubt and no doubt with 
such assurance, and my mind went back to a man whom 
vou all know, one of the most beloved characters who has 
ever lived in Washington, Mr. Justice Hitz, who practiced 
law here for many years and was on our District Court 
and on our Court of Appeals. I remember Justice Hitz 
from the bench one day replying to a lawyer who was 
arguing some dogmatism before him and the old Justice 
said: ““My friend, this Court is often in error but never 
in doubt.” 

This afternoon I should like to discuss with you the 
relations between the peoples of the United States and the 
peoples of Asia, and I use the words “relations of the 
peoples of the United States and the peoples of Asia” ad- 


who 


visedly. I am not talking about governments or nations 
because it seems to me what | want to discuss with you is 
this feeling of mind that the relations depend upon the 
attitudes of the people; that there are fundamental attitudes, 
fundamental interests, fundamental purposes of the people 
of the United States, 150 million of them, and of the peoples 
of Asia, unnumbered millions, which determine and out 
of which grow the relations of our countries and the policies 
of our governments. Out of these attitudes and interests 
and purposes grow what we do from day to day. 

Now, let’s dispose of one idea right at the start and not 
bother with it any more. That is that the policies of the 
United States are determined out of abstract in the Depart- 
ment of State or in the White House or in the Congress. 
‘That is not the case. If these policies are going to be good, 
they must grow out of the fundamental attitudes of our 
people on both sides. If they are to be effective they must 
become articulate through all the institutions of our national 
lite, of which this is one of the greatest—through the press, 
through the radio, through the churches, through the labor 
unions, through the business organizations, through all the 
groupings of our national life, there must become articulate 
the attitudes of our people and the policies which we propose 
to follow. It seems to me that understanding is the begin- 
ning of wisdom and therefore, we shall begin by trying to 
understand before we announce what we are going to do, 
and that is a proposition so heretical in this town that | 
advance it with some hesitation. 

Now, let’s consider some of the basic factors which go 
into the making of the attitudes of the peoples on both 
sides. | am frequently asked: Has the State Department got 
an Asian policy? And it seems to me that that discloses 
such a depth of ignorance that it is very hard to begin 
to deal with it. ‘he peoples of Asia are so incredibly diverse 
and their problems are so incredibly diverse that how could 
anyone, even the most utter charlatan believe that he had 
a uniform policy which would deal with all of them. On 
the other hand, there are very important similarities in ideas 
and in problems among the peoples of Asia and so what we 
come to, after we understand these diversities and these 
common attitudes of mind, is the fact that there must be 
certain similarities of approach and there must be very great 
dissimilarities in action. 

‘To illustrate this only a moment: If you will consider 
as an example of the differences in Asia the sub-continent 
of India and Pakistan you will find there an area which is 
roughly comparable in size and population to Europe. You 
will find that the different states and provinces of that sub- 
continent are roughly comparable in size to the nations of 
Europe and yet you will find such differences in race, in 
ideas, in languages and religion and culture, that compared 
to that sub-continent Europe is almost one homogeneous 
people. 

Or take the difference, for instance, between the people 
and problems of Japan and Indonesia, both in the same 
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Asian area. In Japan, you have a people far advanced in 
the complexities of industrial civilization, a people whose 
problems grow out of over-population on small islands and 
the necessity of finding raw materials to bring in and find- 
ing markets for the finished goods which they produce. In 
Indonesia, you find something wholly different—a_ people 
on the very threshold of their experience with these com- 
plexities. and a people who live in an area which possesses 
vast resources which are awaiting development. Now, those 
are illustrations of complexities. 

Let’s come now to the matters which Asia has in common. 
There is in this vast area what we might call a developing 
Asian consciousness, and a developing pattern, and this, I 
think, is based upon two factors which are pretty nearly 
common to the entire experience of all these Asian people. 

One of these factors is a revulsion against the acceptance 
of misery and poverty as the normal condition of life. 
Throughout all of this vast area, you have that fundamental 
revolutionary aspect in mind and belief. The other common 
aspect that they have is the revulsion against foreign domina- 
tion. Whether that foreign domination takes the form of 
colonialism or whether it takes the form of imperialism, 
they are through with it. They have had enough of it and 
they want no more. 

These two basic ideas which are held so broadly and 
commonly in Asia tend to fuse in the minds of many Asian 
peoples and many of them tend to believe that if you could 
get rid of foreign domination, if you could gain independ- 
ence, then the relief from poverty and misery would follow 
almost in course. It is easy to point out that that is not 
true and of course, they are discovering that it is not true. 
But underneath that belief, there was a very profound under- 
standing of a basic truth and it is the basic truth which 
underlies all our democratic belief and all our democratic 
concept. That truth is that just as no man and no govern- 
ment is wise enough or disinterested enough to direct the 
thinking and the action of another individual, so no nation 
and no people are wise enough and disinterested enough very 
long to assume the responsibility for another people or to 
control another people’s opportunities. 

That great truth they have sensed and on that great truth 
they are acting. They say and they believe that from now 
on they are on their own. They will make their own 
decisions. They will attempt to better their own lot and 
on occasion they will make their own mistakes. But it will 
be their mistakes and they are not going to have their mis- 
takes dictated to them by anybody else. 

The symbol of these concepts has become nationalism. 
National independence has become the symbol both of free- 
dom from foreign domination and freedom from the tyranny 
of poverty and misery. 

Since the end of the war in Asia, we have seen over 500 
million people gain their independence and over seven new 
nations come into existence in this area. 

We have the Philippines with twenty million citizens. 
We have Pakistan, India, Ceylon and Burma with 400 
million citizens, southern Korea with twenty million, and 
within the last few weeks, the United States of Indonesia 
with 75 million. 

This is the outward and visible sign of the internal fer- 
ment of Asia. But this ferment and change is not restricted 
to these countries which are just gaining their independence. 
It is the common idea and the common pattern of Asia, and 
as I tried to suggest a moment ago, it is not based on purely 
political conceptions. It is not based purely on ideological 
conceptions. It is based on a fundamental and an earthy and 
a deeply individual realization of the problems of their own 











daily lives. This new sense of nationalism means that they 
are going to deal with those daily problems—the problems 
of the relation of man to the soil, the problem of how much 
can be exacted from them by the tax collectors of the state. 
It is rooted in those ideas. With these ideas they are going 
forward. Resignation is no longer the typical emotion ot 
Asia. It has given way to hope, to a sense of effort and in 
many cases, to a real sense of anger. 

Now, may I suggest to you that much of the bewilderment 
which has seized the minds of many of us about recent 
developments in China comes from a failure to understand 
this basic revolutionary force which is loose in Asia. ‘The 
reasons for the fall of the Nationalist Government in China 
are preoccupying many people. All sorts of reasons have been 
attributed to it. Most commonly it is said in various speeches 
and publications that it is the result of American bungling, 
that we are incompetent, that we did not understand, that 
American aid was too litttle, that we did the wrong things 
at the wrong time. Other people go on and say: “No, it 
is not quite that, but that an American general did not like 
Chiang Kai-shek and out of all that relationship grows the 
real trouble.” And they say: “Well, you have to add to 
that there are a lot of women fooling around in politics in 
China.” 

Nobody, I think, says that the Nationalist Goverament 
fell because it was confronted by overwhelming military 
force which it could not resist. Certainly no one in his right 
mind suggests that. Now, what I ask you to do is to stop 
looking for a moment under the bed and under the chair 
and under the rug to find out these reasons, but rather to 
look at the broad picture and see whether something doesn’t 
suggest itself. 

‘The broad picture is that after the war, Chiang Kai-shek 
emerged as the undisputed leader of the Chinese people. 
Only one faction, the Communists, up in the hills, ill- 
equipped, ragged, a very small military force, was deter- 
minedly opposed to his position. He had overwhelming 
military power, greater military power than any ruler had 
ever had in the entire history of China. He had tremendous 
economic and military support and backing from the United 
States. He had the acceptance of all other foreign countries, 
whether sincerely or insincerely in the case of the Soviet 
Union is not really material to this matter. Here he was in 
this position and four yéars later what do we find? We find 
that his armies have melted away. His support in the coun- 
try has melted away. His support largely outside the country 
has melted away and he is a refugee on a stnall island oft 
the coast of China with the remnants of his forces. 

As I said, no one says that vast armies moved out of the 
hills and defeated him. To attribute this to the inadequacy 
of American aid is only to point out the depth and power 
of the forces which were miscalculated or ignored. What 
has happened in my judgment is that the almost inexhaustible 
patience of the Chinese people in their misery ended. “They 
did not bother to overthrow this government. There was 
really nothing to overthrow. They simply ignored it through 
out the country. They took the solution of their immediate 
village problems into their own hands. If there was any 
trouble or interference with the representatives of the gov- 
ernment, they simply brushed them aside. They completely 
withdrew their support from this government and when 
that support was withdrawn, the whole military establish- 
ment disintegrated. Added to the grossest incompetence ever 
experienced by any military command was this total lack 
of support both in the armies and in the country, and so 
the whole matter just simply disintegrated. 


The Communists did not create this. The Communists 
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did not create this condition. ‘They did not create this revolu- 
tionary spirit. “They did not create a great force which 
moved out from under Chiang Kai-shek. But they were 
hrewd and cunning to mount it, to ride this thing into 
vietory and into power. 

That, I suggest to you, is an explanation which has cer- 
tain roots and realism and which does not require all this 
examination of intricate and perhaps irrelevant details. So 
much for the attitudes of the peoples of Asia. 

Let's consider for a moment another important factor in 
this relationship. ‘hat is the attitude of our own people 
to Asia. What is that fundamental attitude out of which 
our policy has grown? What is the history of it? Because 
history is very important and history furnishes the belief 
on the one side in the reality and truth of the attitude. 

What has our attitude been toward the people of Asia? 
It has been, | submit to you, that we are interested—that 
Americans as individuals are interested in the peoples of 
Asia. We are not interested in them as pawns or as subjects 
for exploitation but just as people. 

For 100 years some Americans have gone to Asia to bring 
in what they thought was the most valuable thing they had 

their faith. “They wanted to tell them what they thought 
about the nature and relationship of man to God. Others 
went to them to bring to them what they knew of learning. 
()thers went to them to bring them healing for their bodies. 
Others and perhaps fewer went to them to learn the depth 
and beauty of their own cultures and some went to them 
to trade and they traded with them. But this trade was a 
very small part of American interest in the Far East and it 
was a very small part of American interest in trade. It was 
a valid interest, it was a good interest. “here was nothing 
wrong about it, but out of the total sum of the interests of 
the American people in Asia, it was a comparatively smal! 
part. 

Through all this period of time also, we had, and still 
have preat interests in Asia. But let me point out to you 
one very important factor about our interests in Asia. That 
is that our interests have been parallel to the interests of the 
people of Asia. For fifty vears, it has been the fundamental 
belief of the American people—and | am not talking about 
announcements of government but I mean a belief of people 
in little towns and villages and churches and missionary 
forces and labor unions throughout the United States—it 
has been their profound belief that the control of China by 
1 foreign power was contrary to American interests. ‘The 
interesting part about that is it was not contrary to the 
interests of the people of China. There was not 
but parallelism in that interest. And so from the time of 
the announcement of the open door policy through the nine- 
power treaty to the very latest resolution of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, we have stated that prin- 
ciple and we believe it. And similarly in all the rest of 
Asia—in the Philippines, in India, in Pakistan and Indo- 
nesia and in Korea tor years and vears and years, the 
interests of Americans throughout this country have been in 
favor of their independence. ‘This is where their independ- 
ence societies and their patriotic groups have come for funds 
and sympathy. ‘The whole policy of our government insofar 
as we have responsibility in the Philippines was to bring 
about the accomplishment of this independence and our 
sympathy and help. ‘The very real help which we have 
given other naticns in Asia has been in that direction and it 
is still in that direction. 

Now, I stress this, which you may think is a platitude, 
because of a verv important fact: | hear almost every day 
someone say that the real interest of the United States is 


conflict 


to stop the spread of Communism. Nothing seems to me to 
put the cart before the horse more completely than that. 
Of course we are interested in stopping the spread of Com- 
munism. But we are interested for a far deeper reason than 
any conflict between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
We are interested in stopping the spread of Communism 
because Communism is a doctrine that we don’t happen to 
like. Communism is the most subtle instrument of Soviet 
foreign policy that has ever been devised and it is really the 
spearhead of Russian imperialism which would, if it could, 
take from these people what they have won, what we want 
them to keep and develop which is their own national inde- 
pendence, their own individual independence, their own de- 
velopment of their own resources for their own good and 
not as mere tributary states to this great Soviet Union. 

Now, it is fortunate that this point that 1 made does not 
represent any real conflict. It is an important point because 
people will do more damage and create more misrepresenta- 
tion in the Far East by saying our interest is merely to stop 
the spread of Communism than any other way. Our real 
interest is in those people as people. It is because Com- 
munism is hostile to that interest that we want to stop it. 
But it happens that the best way of doing both things is to 
do just exactly what the peoples of Asia want to do and 
what we want to help them to do, which is to develop a 
soundness and administration of these new governments and 
to develop their resources and their technical. skills so that 
they are not subject to penetration either through ignorance 
or because they believe these false promises, or because there 
is real distress in their areas. If we can help that develop- 
ment, if we can go forward with it, then we have brought 
about the best way that anyone knows of stopping this spread 
of Communisin. 

It is important to take this attitude not as a mere negative 
reaction to Communism but as the most positive affirmation 
of the most affirmative truth that we hold, which is in the 
dignity and right of every nation, of every people, and of 
every individual to develop in their own way, making their 
own mistakes, reaching their own triumphs but acting under 
their own responsibility. That is what we are pressing for 
in the Far East and that is what we must affirm and not get 
mixed up with purely negative and inconsequential state- 
ments. 

Now, let me come to another underlying and important 
factor which determines our relations and in turn, our policy 
with the peoples of Asia. That is the attitude of the Soviet 
Union towards Asia and particularly towards those parts of 
Asia which are contiguous to the Soviet Union, and with 
great particularity this afternoon, to north China. 

‘The attitude and interest of the Russians in north China, 
and in these other areas as well, long antedates Communism. 
This is not something that has come out of Communism at 
all. It long antedates it. But the Communist regime has 
added new methods, new skills and new concepts of the thrust 
of Russian imperialism. This Communistic concept and 
techniques have armed Russian imperialism with a new and 
most insidious weapon of penetration. Armed with these 
new powers, what is happening in China is that the Soviet 
Union is detaching the northern provinces (areas) of China 
trom China and is attaching them to the Soviet Union. 
‘This process is complete in outer Mongolia. It is nearly 
cormplete in Manchuria and | am sure that in inner Mongolia 
and in Sinkiang, there are very happy reports coming from 
Soviet agents to Moscow. This is what is going on. It is 
the detachment of these whole areas, vast areas—populated 
by Chinese—the detachment of these areas from China and 
their attachment to the Soviet Union. 
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I wish to state this and perhaps sin against my doctrine 
of non-dogmatism, but I should like to suggest at any rate 
that this fact that the Soviet Union is taking the four north- 
ern provinces of China is the single most significant, most 
important fact, in the relation of any foreign power with 
Asia. 

What does that mean for us? It means something very, 
very significant. It means that nothing that we do and 
nothing that we say must be allowed to obscure the reality 
ot this fact. All the efforts of propaganda will not be able 
to obscure it. The only thing that can obscure it is the folly 
of ill-conceived adventures on our part which easily could 
do so and I urge all who are thinking about these foolish 
adventures to remember that we must not seize the unenvi- 
able position which the Russians have carved out for them- 
selves. We must not undertake to deflect from the Russians 
to ourselves the righteous anger and the wrath and the hatred 
of the Chinese people which must develop. It would be 
folly to deflect it to ourselves. We must take the position 
we have always taken that anyone who violates the integrity 
ot China is the enemy of China and is acting contrary to 
our own interest. That, I suggest to you this afternoon, is 
the first and the greatest rule in regard to the formulation 
of American policy toward Asia. 

| suggest that the second rule is very like the first. That 
is to keep our own purposes perfectly straight, perfectly 
pure and perfectly above-board and do not get them mixed 
up with legal quibbles or the attempt to do one thing and 
really achieve another. 

The consequences of this Russian attitude and this Russian 
action in China are perfectly enormous. ‘They are saddling 
all those in China who are proclaiming their loyalty to 
Moscow, and who are allowing themselves to be used as 
puppets of Moscow, with the most awful responsibility which 
they must pay for. Furthermore, these actions of the Rus- 
sians are making plainer than any speech or any utterance or 
any legislation can make throughout all of Asia what the 
true purposes of the Soviet Union are and what the true 
function of Communism as an agent of Russian imperi- 
alism is. These I suggest to you are the fundamental factors, 
fundamental realities of attitude out of which our relations 
and policies must grow. 

Now let’s in the light of that consider some of these 
policies. First of all, let’s deal with the question of military 
security. I deal with it first because it is important and 
because, having stated our policy in that regard, we must 
clearly understand that the military menace is not the most 
immediate. . 

What is the situation in regard to the military security of 
the Pacific area and what is our policy in regard to it? 

In the first place the defeat and the disarmament of Japan 
has placed upon the United States the necessity of assuming 
the military defense of Japan so long as that is required, both 
in the interest of our security and in the interests of the 
security of the entire Pacific area and in all honor in the 
interest of Japanese security. We have American and there 
are Australian troops in Japan. I am not in a position to 
speak for the Australians but I can assure you that there is 
no intention of any sort of abandoning or weakening the 
defenses of Japan and that whatever arrangements are to 
be made either through permanent settlement or otherwise, 
that defense must and shall be maintained. 

This defensive perimeter runs along the Aleutians to 
Japan and then goes to the Ryukyus. We hold important 
defense positions in the Ryukyu Islands and those we will 
continue to hold. In the interest of the population of the 
Ryukyu Islands, we will at an appropriate time offer to 


hold these islands under trusteeship of the United Nations. 
But they are essential parts of the defensive perimeter of the 
Pacific and they must and will be held. 

The defensive perimeter runs from the Ryukyus to the 
Philippine Islands. Our relations, our defensive relations 
with the Philippines are contained in agreements between us. 
Those agreements are being loyally carried out and will be 
loyally carried out. Both peoples have learned by bitter ex- 
perience the vital connections between our mutual defense 
requirements. We are in no doubt about that and it is hardly 
necessary for me to say an attack on the Philippines could 
not and would not be tolerated by the United States. But I 
hasten to add that no one perceives the imminence of any 
such attack. 

So far as the military security of other areas in the Pacific 
is concerned, it must be clear that no person can guarantee 
these areas against military attack. But it must also be clear 
that such a guarantee is hardly sensible or necessary within 
the realm of practical relationship. Should an attack occur- 
one hesitates to say where such an armed attack could come 
from-——the initial reliance must be on the people attacked 
to resist it and then upon the commitments of the entire 
civilized world under the Charter of the United Nations 
which so far has not proved a weak reed to lean on by any 
people who are determined to protect their independence 
against outside aggression. But it is a mistake, I think, in 
considering Pacific and Far Eastern problems to become 
obsessed with military considerations. Important as they 
are, there are other problems that press and these other 
problems are not capable of solution through military means. 
These other problems arise out of the susceptibility of many 
areas and many countries in the Pacific area to subversion 
and penetration. ‘That cannot be stopped by military means. 

‘The susceptibility to penetration arises because in many 
areas there are new governments which have little experi- 
ence in governmental administration and have not become 
firmly established or perhaps firmly accepted in their coun- 
tries. They grow in part from very serious economic prob- 
lems, some of them growing out directly from the last war, 
others growing indirectly out of the last war because of the 
disruptions of trade with other parts of the world, with 
the disruption of arrangements which furnished credit and 
management to these areas for many years. That has re- 
sulted in dislocation of economic effort and in a good deal 
of suffering among the peoples concerned. In part this sus- 
ceptibility to penetration comes from the great social up- 
heaval about which | have been speaking, an upheaval 
which was carried on and confused a great deal by the 
Japanese occupation and by the propaganda which has gone 
on from Soviet sources since the war. 

Here then are the problems in these other areas which 
require some policy on our part, and I should like to point 
out two facts to you and then discuss in more detail some 
of these areas. 

The first fact is the great difference between our re 
sponsibility and our opportunities in the northern part of 
the Pacific area and in the southern part of the Pacific area. 
In the north, we have direct responsibility in Japan and 
we have direct opportunity to act. The same thing to a 
lesser degree is true in Korea. There we had direct re 
sponsibility and there we did act and there we have a 
greater opportunity to be effective than we have in the 
more southerly part. 

In the southerly part of the area, we are one of many 
nations who can do no more than help. The direct responsi 
bility lies with the peoples concerned. They are proud of 
their new national responsibility. You can not sit around 
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London or Paris or the Hague and de- 
policies are going to be in 


Washington or 
what the 
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can ve 


those areas. 
willing to help and you can help only when 
the conditions are right for help to be effective. 

That leads me to the other thing that 1 wanted to point 
vit and that is the limitation of ettective American assist- 
nee. American assistance eftective when it is the 
Hissing Component in a situation which might otherwise be 
The United States cannot furnish all these com- 
ponents to solve the question. It can not turnish determina- 
tion, it can not turnish the will and it can not furnish the 
oyalty of a people to its government. But if the will and 
t the determination exists and if the people are behind 
their government, then, and not always then, is there a 
very good chance, In that situation American help can be 
effective and it can lead to an accomplishment which could 
not otherwise be achieved. 

Now, with that statement, let’s deal very briefly—be- 
cause the time is going on and I am almost equaling my 
performance in the Senate and House—let’s deal very briefly 
with some of the problems. Let’s take the situation in 
japan for a moment. ‘There there are three great factors 
to be faced. “‘Vhe security matter 1 have dealt with. Aside 
trom that, there are the economic questions and the political 
In the political field, General MacArthur has 
successful and the Japanese are hammering out 
with some effort and with some backsliding and regaining 
ind backsliding again of progress a political system which 

based on non-militaristic institutions. 

In the economic field, we have not been so successful. 
‘That is in very large part due to the inherent difficulty of 
the problem. ‘The problem arises with the necessity of Japan 
being able to buy raw materials and sell goods. ‘The former 
connections of Japan with the mainland and with some of 
the tslands have been disrupted. “That has produced difh- 
culties. The willingness of other countries to receive Japa- 
nese goods has very much contracted since the war. 

Difficulties of currency have added to those problems. But 
those matters have got to be faced and have got to be solved. 
Whether they are solved under a treaty or if the procedural 
difficulties of that are too great under some other mechan- 
ism, they must be solved along lines which permit the Japa- 
nese greater freedom—complete freedom if possible—to buy 
what they need in the world and to sell what they have to 
offer on the mainland of Asia, in southeast Asia and in 
other parts of the world. That is the nature of the problem 
and it ts a very tough one. It is one on which the occu- 
pation authorities, the Japanese government, ourselves and 
others are working, There can be no magic solution to it. 

In Korea, we have taken great steps which have ended 
our military occupation and in cooperation with the United 
Nations have established an independent and sovereign 
country recognized by nearly all the rest of the world. We 
have given that nation great help in getting itself estab- 
lished. We are asking the Congress to continue that help 
until it is firmly established, and that legislation is now 
pending before the Congress. The idea that we should scrap 
all of that, that we should stop halfway through the achieve- 
ment of the establishment of this country, seems to me to 
be the most utter defeatism and utter madness in our in- 
terests in Asia. But there our responsibilities are more direct 
and our opportunities more clear. When you move to the 
south, you find that our opportunity is much slighter and 
that our responsibilities, except in the Philippines and there 
indirectly, are very small, ‘Those problems are very con- 
fusing. 

In the Philippines, we acted with vigor and speed to set 
up an independent sovereign nation which we have done. 
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We have given the Philippines a billion dollars of direct 
economic aid since the war. We have spent another billion 
dollars in such matters as veterans’ benefits and other pay- 
ments in the Philippines. Much of that money has not 
been used as wisely as we wish it had been used, but here 
again, we come up against the matter of responsibility. It 
is the Philippine Government which is responsible. It is 
the Philippine Government which must make its own mis- 
takes. What we can do is advise and urge and if help con- 
tinues to be misused to stop giving the help. We cannot 
direct, we should not direct, we have not the slightest desire 
to direct. | believe that there are indications that the 
Philippines may be facing serious economic difficulties, With 
energetic, determined action, they can perhaps be avoided 
or certainly minimized. Whether that will be true or not, 
| cannot say, but it does not rest within the power of the 
\merican Government to determine that. We are always 
ready to help and to advise. That is all we can and all 
we should do. 

Elsewhere in southeast Asia, the limits of what we can 
do are to help where we are wanted. We are organizing 
the machinery through which we can make effective help 
possible. “The western powers are all interested. We all 
know the techniques. We have ali had experiences which 
can be useful to those governments which are newly start- 
ing out if they want it. It cannot be useful if they don’t 
want it. We know techniques of administration. We know 
techniques of organizing school districts and road dis- 
tricts and taxation districts. We know agricultural and 
industrial techniques, all of which can be helpful, and those 
we are preparing to make available if they are wanted, 
where they are wanted and under circumstances where they 
have a fighting chance to be successful. We will not do 
these things for the mere purpose of being active. ‘They 
will not be done for the mere purpose of running around 
and doing good, but for the purpose of moving in where 
we are wanted to a situation where we have the missing 
component which, if put into the rest of the picture, will 
spell success. 

The situation in the different countries of southeast Asia 
is difficult. It is highly confused in Burma where five dif- 
ferent factions have utterly disrupted the immediate gov- 
ernment of the country. Progress is being made in Indo- 
China where the French, although moving slowly, are mov- 
ing. There are noticeable signs of progress in transferring 
responsibility to a local administration and getting the ad- 
herence of the population to this local administration. We 
hope that the situation will be such that the French can 
make further progress and make it quickly but I know full 
well the difficulties which are faced by the Foreign Minister 
of France and my admiration and respect for him are so 
great that I would not want one word | say to add a feather 
to the burden that he carries. 

In Malaya, the British have and are discharging their 
responsibility harmoniously with the people of Malaya and 
are making progress. 

In Indonesia, a great success has been achieved within 
the last few weeks and over a period of months. The round 
table conferences at The Hague in which great statesman- 
ship and restraint were displaved, both on the Dutch and 
the Indonesian side, have resulted in this new government 
being formed. Relations of this government with the Dutch 
will be very good and the Dutch can furnish them great 
help and advice and we will be willing to stand by to give 
whatever help we can rightly and profitably give. That 
situation is one which is full of encouragement although it 
is full of difficulty also. 

As one goes to the end of this semi-circle and comes to 
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India and Pakistan, we tind really grave troubles facing 
the world and facing these two countries there, both with 
respect to Kashmir, and to the utter difficulties—economic 
difficulties growing out of the ditierences in devaluation, 
settlement of monetary plans back and forth, et cetera. We 
know that they have assured one another and they have 
assured the world that as stubborn as these difficulties may 
be and difficult as they may be of solution, they are not 
going to resort to war to solve them. We are glad to hear 
those assurances and the whole world is glad to hear it but 
we know also that the problems are in such a situation 
and in such an area that they are most inflammable, and 
we believe that in addition to these most desirable assur- 
ances there should be some accommodation of will to bring 
about a result as soon as possible. 

In India and in Pakistan we are willing to be of such 
help as we can be. Again, the responsibility is not ours. 
Again we can only be helpful friends. Again the responsi- 
bility lies with people who have won their freedom and 
who are very proud of it. 

‘ So after this survey, what we conclude, I believe, is that 
there is a new day which has dawned in Asia. It is a day 
in which the Asian peoples are on their own and know it 
and intend to continue on their own, It ts a day in which 
the old relationship between east and west are gone, re- 
lationships which at their worst were exploitation and which 
at their best were paternalism. That relationship is over 
and the relationship of east and west must now be in the 
Far East one of mutual respect and mutual helpfulness. 
We are their friends. Others are their friends. We and 
those others are willing to help but we can help only where 
we are wanted and only where the conditions of help are 
really sensible and possible. So what we can see is that 
this new day in Asia, this new day which is dawning, may 
go on to a glorious noon or it may darken and it may 
drizzle out. But that decision lies within the countries of 
Asia and within the power of the Asian people. It is not 
a decision which a friend or even an enemy from the out- 
side can decide for them. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. O’Brien then read the following questions which 
were submitted in writing by the members of the Press 
Club: 

1. Can you explain why the Republican leaders are so 
intent in intervening in the hopeless Chinese situation when 
they opposed the Truman plan for Europe? 

2. Up to now, we have been emphasizing our problems 
in Europe. Does this mean that from now on our prob- 
lems lie mainly in Asia. 

3. You touched on the Korean situation. There are two 
rather definite queries here. One is whether it is militarily 
tenable to hold South Korea in the face of aggression from 
the North, and secondly, whether it is a suitable base for 
possible operations? 

4+. You stated that the present trend in Asia is to throw 
off foreign domination. Is not the present debacle in China 
the very reverse of this; that is, the allowance of a foreign 
power to overthrow an existing self-government ? 

5. The President has said that there will be no military 
aid for Formosa. Yet we see stories and pictures of ship- 
loads of tanks and planes and aircraft being shipped from 
United States ports to Formosa. Who is providing these 
weapons to Fermosa? 


SecRETARY ACHESON: Mr. President, let me separate 


these questions into those I can deal with and. those which 
I cannot deal with. One of the sound rules of ancient 


justice was that the wise thing for a court to do was to 
observe the limits of its jurisdiction. Having studied the 
Constitution and statutes of the United States applicable 
to the duties of the Secretary of State, particularly a Demo- 
cratic Secretary of State, | find nothing in them which gives 
me either responsibility or power for the action of Repub- 
lican leaders. 

Similarly these questions which are directed toward mili- 
tary conceptions in regard to Korea seem to me to fall 
properly within the area of responsibility of the Department 
of Defense and I am sure that they will deal appropriately 
with those questions. Now, that leaves me some here which 
I should like to take up. 

One is a question of tact which says: Who is paying for 
the materials which you see being shipped to Formosa? 
The materials which are being shipped to Formosa are 
being paid for by the Nationalist Government of China, 
and those payments have been paid either out of their own 
funds or out of the remaining part of the $125 million 
which was appropriated by the Congress. ‘Those goods are 
being shipped at the present time. They are being shipped 
under export licenses and there is no intention or desire to 
interfere with their shipment. I think this question was 
asked at my own press conference and was answered by me. 

Now, here are two other questions which state that in 
the past we have been emphasizing problems in Europe. 
Does what I have said this afternoon mean that we are 
now emphasizing problems of Asia? And a question which 
says that what I| have said indicates that the great desire 
in the Far East is to throw off foreign domination and is 
not the present debacle in China going to result in foreign 
domination ? 

Let’s deal with this which I think I have dealt with. 
Let’s clear it up in a few words. 

One of our difficulties in the United States is that we 
tend to put on blinders and we can only look at one thing 
at a time. Therefore, since a speaker can not cover all 
parts of the world in one afternoon in one speech, if he 
does cover one aspect, the conclusion appears to be drawn 
that he has abandoned all interest in other aspects of for- 
eign policy. Of course, it is not our intention in any way 
to diminish the interest or the intensity of our interest in 
Europe. What I have been talking about are the problems 
of Asia today. I have tried to talk about what we have 
done in the past and what we intend to do so far as we 
can in the future. What I have said, I think indicates a 
continuity of effort and a continuity of principle. 

We are hoping to get from the Congress broader and 
wider powers and more support to do what we have been 
doing more vigorously. The President has a fund of $75 
million which is available. We are asking the Congress 
under the Point Four program for authority and further 
funds and we are going ahead along the lines that we have 
gone ahead in the past but we hope with greater power 
and greater resources and greater funds. 

Now, in regard to this conflict in China, of course, what 
has been asked is true and of course the fundamental in- 
terest in China is to get rid of foreign domination. Of 
course, one of the results of recent events is the re-introduc- 
tion of a new and even more powerful foreign domination. 
That conflict, it seems to me, is one of the underlying facts 
upon which American policy must be based. I have been 
urging this afternoon that we do not put ourselves in a 
position of deflecting the attention of the Chinese people 
from this basic and real fact. We do not want to deflect 
their attention from what the Russians are doing to some 
silly adventure which some people in this country are urging. 

May I say one other thing which is not in answer to a 
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, 
question Dut 


is something that I have long wanted to get 
off my chest and since you are helpless victims, you must 
listen to it. It seems to me that a great deal of the dis- 
ussion of our foreign affairs loses in helpfulness because 
t is misdirected in aim, There seems to be a great interest 
nm many quarters in trying to point out a logical incon- 
istency. ‘They say if you do so and so in Greece, why 
don’t you do so and so in China? The idea is that we must 
ilways act exactly the same way in every country in the 
world, and if you don’t, somebody rings up score one on 
the cash register. “hat, I think, is not a helpful way of 
discussing foreign policy and it is a very false trend. 

‘The United States in my judgment acts in regard te a 
foreign nation strictly in regard to American interests or 
those wider interests which affect American interest. And 
if it is to American interests or those wider interests which 
itiect it, to do one thing in one country and another thing 


in another country, then that is the consistency upon which 
I propose to advise the President, and I am not in the 
slightest bit worried at all because somebody can say, “Well, 
you said so and so about Greece, why isn’t all of this true 
about China?” I will be polite. I will be patient and | 
will try to explain why Greece is not China, but my heart 
will not be in that battle. 

Therefore, what I think we should all do is to look at 
the problem before us. Don’t bounce it off another problem 
somewhere else, but hit it directly and say, “What is the 
common sense thing from the point of view of American 
interest to do here?” 

Once we can solve that, we can have little side humorous 
debates about how different it is from something else but 
we are on the main track there and we will pursue Ameri- 
can interests which it is my duty to pursue and which it is 
the wish of all of us to pursue. 


Economics for the Citizen 


PRACTICE OF ECONOMIC FOLLY CAN BE AS DISASTROUS AS WAR 


By GLENN E. HOOVER, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Economics and Sociology, Mills College 
and President, Pacific Coast Economic Association 


Delivered before The Pacific Coast Economic Association, Mills College, Oakland, California, December 28, 1949 


RADITION seenis to require that at annual meetings 

of societies such as ours, the president should either 

extol the achievements of his colleagues, or he should 
paint in somber colors the obstacles to be overcome, and 
exhort his fellows to even greater industry and devotion. 
Why some presidents point with pride while others beat 
their breasts is one of the many mysteries for which econo- 
mists have no key. I can only say that I am a congenital 
breast-beater; that in preparation for this address I have well 
and duly surveyed the world’s economies; and, if I may 
change the metaphor, this leopard has seen nothing that 
would prompt him to change his spots. 

My thesis is that economic sanity has lagged far behind the 
development of techniques, and that this lag is largely due 
to our misdirected efforts. There are, I suspect, a large 
number of us who must frequently wonder if the human race 
as yet, has gained much from our labors. In his recent presi- 
dential address entitled “Science and Ideology,” Professor 
Schumpeter said: 


“! further believe that there is no reason other than 
personal preference for saying that more wisdom or 
knowledge goes into our policies than went into those of 
the ‘Tudors or Stuarts or for that matter, into Charle- 
magne’s.”’(*) 


Some of us may dissent from that judgment, but if it is true, 
it is a devastating commentary on the social utility of our 
professional activities. 

We American economists who ponder our rather negligible 
accomplishments are very like to be humble, even though 
humility is not a virtue much prized in our bumptious land. 
And we should be even more humble than our colleagues 
overseas, because there are so many more of us, and our 
resources in libraries, research staffs and technical assistants 
are so much greater. 

(@) 


American Fconomtc 


1949) p. 349. 
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For example, it is probable that there are more practicing 
economists in California than there are in the entire British 
Commonwealth, or in any nation on the continent of Europe. 
Perhaps some Native Son may find in this only occasion fer 
more California boasting. However, we should recall] that 
California is better known for its dazzling economic delu- 
sions than for its economic wisdom. In our more meditative 
moods, we must admit that our mountainous apparatus for 
teaching and research has thus far labored and brought forth 
only litters of pretty small mice. 

As I see it, our achievements have been negligible largely 
because we have been too indifferent to the way the world 
goes. We are much too content to record and analyze past 
trends, and to sharpen what we call our analytical tools with- 
out much regard to the use that may ultimately be made of 
them. The bolder spirits among us may even predict our 
economic future—provided it is understood they have no 
desire to help in shaping it. We will, in short, do anything 
with history, past, present or future,—if only we may be 
excused from participation in the making of it. 

I know there are those who deny that social scientists are 
under any obligation to help direct the world’s affairs. It is 
even said that anything resembling a social conscience is an 
impediment to a truly scholarly career. I respect that 
opinion, but am in complete disagreement with it. Instead, I 
agree with Professor Einstein that, 


“Concern for man himself and his fate must always 
form the chief interest of all technical endeavors. Never 
forget this in the midst of your diagrams and equa- 
tions.’’ (*) 

I am not here proposing that each of us should divide his 
time between his academic chair and a soap-box, even though 
I suspect this might result in somewhat livelier lectures. I 
wish only to record my belief that the making of economic 


(*) Cited in Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge For What? (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1939, p. 114). 
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history is a more exciting task—and a nobler one—than 
interpreting it, and that economists too, should take their 
turn on the ideological barricades. I so seldom agree with 
our distinguished predecessor Karl Marx, that it is a pleasure 
to quote him with approval. He said: 


“The philosophers (and here you can substitute ‘econo- 
mist’) have only interpreted the world in various ways: 
the thing is however, to change it.” (*) 


EXAMPLES OF Economic FOLLY 


To see how little we economists have changed the world 
we need only to turn to a few of the major issues of our 
time. 1 suppose that of all the economic policies ever ad- 
vanced, free trade between nations has won the widest sup- 
port among economists. Most of the arguments used to de- 
fend protective tariffs are so illogical and irrational that it is 
scarcely too much to say that no economist is a protectionist, 
for if he were, he would not be an economist. Ever since the 
publication of The Wealth of Nations in 1776, the folly 
and iniquity of protectionism has been so generally recog- 
nized, that even a second-rate economist could obtain a 
meretricious notoriety by supporting the discredited doctrine. 
To the everlasting honor of our craft, few of its members 
have ever succumbed to that temptation. 

However, while the doctrine of free trade has won all but 
universal acceptance among economists, successful politicians 
have rejected it with a unanimity that is alarming. Particu- 
larly since the First World War, the governments of the 
world have developed such protectionist devices as exchange 
control, import quotas and state trading. All these they have 
added to the ancient evil of import and export duties, and 
are vying with each other in destroying the world’s trade. 
It is as though economists had never lived, or, if so, that their 
teachings left no mark. 

The economic stupidities of governments and peoples are, 
alas, not limited to the field of international trade. Since the 
First World War, the disintegration of monetary systems in 
Europe and Asia have probably caused as much suffering as 
have the weapons of contending armies. For example, the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime in China was burned out by the fires 
of inflation long before the Communists moved in to occupy 
the hollow shell. 

Our distinguished fellow economist Lenin, is reported to 
have said that the most effective way to overthrow any capi- 
talist regime was “to make money ridiculous.” The Chinese 
Nationalists blundered into following that precept to the 
letter. They drowned themselves and their country in their 
own paper currency. Statesmen should learn that good 
economists are as essential to a nation’s survival as are good 
generals—and they cost much less! 

Our industrial relations, too, show how little use is made 
of principles on which economists are generally agreed. We 
have always taught that a free enterprise economy will func- 
tion with greatest efficiency if both wages and prices are 
determined in free, competitive markets. In such markets, 
the wage for any grade of labor tends to equal the value of 
the services of the marginal worker, or, in less technical 
language, in free markets, workers get what they are worth. 

Wage rates so determined not only meet the canons of 
justice, but they serve to allocate workers to those industries 
and those tasks where they can best serve society. Moreover, 
free markets provide an impersonal and automatic method 
of wage determination, a method which can work without 


(*) Cited in Edmund Wilson, To The Finland Station (New York; 
Harcourt, Brace (1940) p. 128. 





drawing on the wisdom of Washington, relying on the self- 
restraint of union leaders, or trusting to the generosity of 
employers. 

I need hardly recall how far we have departed from the 
practice of permitting wage rates to be fixed in free markets. 
In many of our industries the trade unions now have a mo- 
nopoly of the supply of available labor, and wages are fixed 
by a process with the seductive name of “collective bargain- 
ing.” Too often these rates can be agreed upon only after 
bluffing, spying, “goon squads,” strikes and lock-outs have 
played their respective roles, and sometimes, as reported 
recently from the coal fields, they must be supplemented by a 
judicious use of dynamite—a potent argument, not easy to 
rebut. 

The unionized sector of our economy has thus been trans- 
formed into a kind of battlefield, and a wage agreement is but 
a truce, often of short duration. With our major industries 
increasingly threatened with shut-downs, we are headed—re- 
luctantly but inevitably—toward the fixing of wage rates by 
some permanent governmental agency. dd hoc “fact-finding 
boards” and White House decrees are but the first steps 
down this road. 

To have wage rates fixed by the government may be better 
than to have our essential industries struck for prolonged 
periods, or to have wage rates imposed by labor monopolies. 
However, some of us more radical Libertarians believe the 
only permanent solution is to banish power from the market 
place and forbid private organizations to use force whether 
physical, economic, or any kind whatever. 

In the field of agriculture, too, we suffer from political 
programs which violate the most elementary principles of 
economics. Both of our major parties are committed to “sup- 
porting” the prices of farm crops. Their give-away programs 
earn for them—oddly enough—both the farmers’ vote and 
the farmers’ contempt, for they are based on a concept of 
“parity” that has no intellectual respectability whatsoever. 

Nevertheless, the parity notion seems quite indestructible. 
The politicians and their artless followers cling to it as tena- 
ciously as our ancestors clung to the notion that tomatoes 
were poisonous. Such mass delusions seem to enjoy the spe- 
cial protection of the Powers of Darkness, and against these 
Powers, both economics and common sense are weak and piti- 
ful indeed. 

The economic follies of governments and peoples are in- 
deed so pernicious and so persistent, that one may well ques- 
tion the future of democratic societies, and the popular edu- 
cation on which such societies are based. With the most of 
the human race chronically suffering from lack of food, 
clothes and shelter, and with governmental stupidity through- 
out the world showing no sign of abatement, the economic 
outlook is dark indeed. Optimists tell us that it is darkest 
just before dawn, but the cold fact is that it is probably 
darkest just before the lights go completely out. 


How KNowLebDcE SprEADS 


A partial explanation of our futility, as it seems to me, is 
our neglect of the dynamics of a democratic society. We too 
often assume that economic truth, to be applied, needs only 
to be discovered and announced—most often in some pro- 
fessional journal. It is true that useful techniques, such as a 
new method of mining coal, may spread quickly to all corners 
of the world, because those who adopt them will profit from 
them. But the social sciences make little appeal to the self- 
— of men, and their dissemination is exasperatingly 
Siow. 


For example, a knowledge of Political Economy,—that is, 
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Economics in the Great Tradition, as distinct from the en- 
trepreneurial arts—is a kind of knowledge which no indi- 
vidual can use for his own profit. In the long run, Political 
Economy can serve a nation, and serve it well, but in a demo- 
cratic society, it can do so only when the public accepts its 
principles and insists that the government observes them. For 
this reason economic progress in the democracies depends far 
more upon the wide dissemination of knowledge, rather than 
the refinement of it. It is particularly in the field of Political 
Economy that, as the late Justice Holmes said, “The elabo- 
ration of the obvious is frequently more important than the 
elucidation of the obscure.” 

It is however, precisely in the “elaboration of the obvious” 
that economists are most apt to fail. This is partly because 
the popularization ot knowledge seldom leads either to aca- 
demic advancement or to professional recognition. As a re- 
ult, while the world suffers from a disregard of the a,b,c’s 
of economics, we are busily engaged with the x,y,z’s—and the 
even more recondite materials that lie beyond. We may all 
vrow weary, at times, of our elementary courses, but we 
hould not forget that until society applies the elementary 
principles of economics, it can make no use of our more 
esoteric speculations. 


‘TEACHING More IMporTANT THAN RESEARCH 


‘The need for intelligent social action is so urgent that 
we should consider if we have rightly divided our efforts as 
hetween teaching and research. Concentration on research, 
which has pushed the natural sciences forward at so dazzling 
a speed, may be a chief cause of the relative futility of the 
social sciences. By neglecting our teaching we may add to 
our knowledge—but “Knowledge For What?’ as Professor 
Lynd asked in his thoughtful book of a decade ago. He 
there warned us as follows: 





“Research without an actively selective point of view 
becomes the ditty bag of an idiot, filled with bits of pebbles, 
straws, feathers, and other random hoardings.’’* 


However, it research is to be subordinated to teaching, we 
should not restrict ourselves to teaching distracted young 
collegians. We must reach the adults who create public 
opinion and determine governmental policies. Education is 
like youth itself, of which Shaw said, it was too bad it had 
to be wasted on young people. 

Moreover, if young people see that we are really serious 
about adult education, they will know that graduation cere- 
monies are not designed to mark the end of the educational 
process. We should never permit them to believe that by 
reaching the age of consent—or even the voting age—they 
have thereby earned the right to forever neglect those prob- 
lems which only an informed citizenry can solve. 





To contribute to this adult education program, several 
universities in recent years have created ‘Teaching Institutes 
of Economics”. It is important that all universities—through 
such institutes or otherwise—should exert their influence on 
the adult programs of the public schools. There is reason 
to fear that too much money may be spent on such things as 
folk-dancing and flower arrangement, merely because such 
classes are popular. Those who insist that school facilities 
should be used exclusively ‘“‘to give people what they want” 
have a very perverted notion of the ‘democratic principle they 
invoke. ‘To avoid another Great Depression it is important 
that our voters be at least as well informed about depressions 
as they are about the authorized version of the Virginia Reel. 


(*) Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge For What, p. 183. 





To develop among the voters an elementary knowledge of 
economics will be a hard task, and, for some of us, an un- 
pleasant one. There are teachers who have no stomach for 
the popularization of knowledge, and they may even regret 
the time they must spend with their students. They find 
teaching a bore, even though college students, by and large, 
are equipped with as good minds as are to be found in our 
rather dim-witted species, and—at Mills College at least— 
they are often quite personable as well. If we tire of them, 
we will really suffer when called upon to face an audience of 
unselected businessmen, assorted housewives, semi-literate 
proletarians, rude hecklers and peddlers of panaceas. 

Nevertheless, if we are to get results, we must somehow 
regain the common touch. Those of us who can communi- 
cate only through complicated graphs, hypothetical functions 
and formidable equations must at least become bilingual and 
learn a plainer speech. Only in this way can we reach the 
all too common common-man, and he it is who must be 
reached if sound economic programs are ever to be adopted. 
Economists who cannot talk to that great mass of common- 
ers—so poor in schooling but so rich in votes—may have to 
be cared for in what Professor Spengler has called “a mon- 
astery of blackboards and hypothetical functions” where they 
can “shadow-box the problems of the economic world.”* 


ECONOMICS FOR VOTERS AND COLLEGE GRADUATES 


If, after having done our duty, there are citizens who are 
unable to learn the elementary principles of economics and 
government, they should not be permitted to put their hands 
to the tiller of the Ship of State. It is not considered un- 
democratic or unreasonable to require that those who would 
drive a car should first demonstrate some ability to drive it. I 
submit that the United States of America may well be called 
the most powerful car in the world, and anyone who wants 
to help drive it, should either show some qualifications, or 
be compelled to stay his hand. Our duty is to afford each 
citizen an opportunity to learn—whether he can go to col- 
lege or not—and his duty is to use that opportunity or accept 
exclusion from the polling place. 


We have been derelict too, I believe, in not insisting that 
some knowledge of economics be required of every student 
who graduates from college. I know we are all prone to 
exaggerate the importance of our own subjects; that the time 
of the students is limited, and that, on any campus, it is 
dangerous to insist that some branches of learning should 
have priority over others. It was in large part to avoid de- 
partmental rivalry that the elective system spread so widely. 

However, now that colleges are less afraid to insist that 
there is some knowledge which every graduate should have, 
we should speak out for Political Economy. Our control 
over nature can be extended by a relatively few specialists, 
but economic and political progress is impossible without mass 
education in the social sciences. 


No Easy Way 


In some quarters the hope has developed that we might 
enjoy sound economic programs if we would provide the 
President and the Congress with a small staff of economists 
who could give them such knowledge and wisdom as our 
science has to offer. In the Employment Act of 1946 pro- 
vision was made for a Council of Economic Advisers con- 
sisting of three members to be appointed by the President. 
Thus far, the plan has had a very modest success. Inasmuch 
as the Advisers were to be appointed by the President, they 


(*) American Economic Review, Vol. 39, No. 3 (May, 1949), p. 465. 
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were naturally suspected by his opponents, both in and out 
of Congress. Moreover, the actions of some of the Advisers 
gave color to the charge that they were primarily Presiden- 
tial lobbyists, whose opinions deserved no more consideration 
than those of the President himself. 

The plan was apparently based on the notion that our 
government could formulate sound economic policies if only 
Washington were enlightened, even though the rest of the 
country fumbled in economic darkness. If such a plan would 
work we could get our sound policies “on the cheap” as the 
British put it. However, the plan is not geared to a demo- 
cratic society, and it is utopian to believe that our govern- 
ment can execute programs which are not, in the long run, 
supported by public opinion. If this be true, a knowledge 
of the elementary principles of economics must be widely 


‘ 


disseminated, and this task, however arduous, cannot be 


shirked. 

It may give us heart for the task I have outlined it we 
recall that nothing less is at stake than the economic well- 
being and the economic freedom of the American people. 
What an atomic war may do to our civilization is still in the 
lap of the gods. However, contemporary history shows that 
the practice of economic folly can lead to disasters as com- 
plete as any which armies can cause, or which scientists can 
imagine. For such slogans as “export or die’’ governments 
might well substitute “educate or die’. Perhaps, as some 
suspect, the world—in spite of all our efforts—is to end, in 
either a bang or a whimper. If so, we who are teachers 
should be proud to know that “educate or die’ would be the 
last slogan on the lips of our vanishing race. 


“Here Comes Trouble, Out of China” 


THE FALL OF SHANGHAI 
By FRANK H. BARTHOLOMEW, Vice President, United Press Associations 


In Charge of the Pacific . 


Delivered before the Economic Club of 


HARDLY deserve that rich introduction, and | must 

take a bow to a gentleman who is here today, in con- 

nection with the remarks about Bikini. I was not the 
only correspondent in the plane accompanying the bomb 
carrier. One of your Detroit newspapermen was also aboard. 
He represented the special correspondents, while I repre- 
sented the press associations. Jack Carlisle was on the plane. 
He has more hair than I have, and his hair stood up in a 
much more magnificent display. 

I am going to talk to you today on a subject that may 
affect the people of the United States in the immediate 
future to a greater extent than has been realized until very 
recently—the tremendous restive forces at work in China 
and the Orient. 

The scene in the Orient, with its pressures and counter- 
pressures, is changing so rapidly that any word-picture pre- 
tending to accuracy is not a job to be tackled with too much 
assurance, 

Any pretensions as an expert on my part might get me 
into the same predicament as the politician who started a 
talk off rather importantly by saying, “I am pleased to see 
such a dense crowd here today.” Well, he asked for it, and 
of course the reply came: “Don’t be too pleased. We are 
not all dense.” 

Anyway, I have in mind telling you what I saw recently 
in the Orient—in Japan, Korea, China, the crown colony 
of Hong Kong and the Philippines. I'll also tell you some 
of the things that I heard, but not all of them. I have 
learned that you can’t believe all you think you see in that 
distant land of Cathay, and only about half of what you 
hear. It reminds me of a story concerning an Oriental 
diplomat who was entertained by a Scotchman in a bar in 
Glasgow. These two gentlemen found they had a great 
deal in common. They were having a thoroughly enjoyable 
and relaxed evening. The chits began to pile up. Every- 
body was completely at ease except the bartender, who 
finally said, “Well, I don’t like to interrupt, gentlemen, 
but somebody is going to have to be responsible for the bill.”’ 
There was a moment of strained silence, and then the Scot 
said, “Ah well, dinna ye worrit—I’ll take care of the entire 
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evening.” ‘The Glasgow Daily Herald is said to have had 
a banner headline the next day: “Crazed Scot slays Chinese 
ventriloquist.” 

In order to show the perplexing and dangerous situation 
in China in perspective, | would like first to sketch for you 
something of the situation in the lands surrounding. First, 
in Korea. 

Here is the country in the Orient where passions are 
highest—where the people are direct actionists and not con- 
tent merely to maneuver for position as the Chinese love 
to do to try to bring sufficient pressures to bear so that 
events will solve themselves. 

General John R, Hodges, who commanded the American 
forces during the formative days of the Republic of South 
Korea, and whom I believe was a guest of your distinguished 
Club here, very aptly termed the Koreans as “The Irish of 
the Orient.” 

As you know, this country is bisected by the 38th Parallel. 
To the south is the American-sponsored Republic of South 
Korea; to the north are the Communists. ‘The Republic has 
150,000 well-trained and excellent troops. Also, an air force 
without airplanes. The reason that the Korean air force 
has no aircraft will give you the key to the possible in- 
volvement of the United States in the steadily developing 
pressures there. I'll come back to that in a moment. 

The Korean Communists north of the Parallel, as it is 
called throughout the Republic, are not as strong numeri- 
cally as the Republican forces nor do they appear to have 
the morale. But they do have a tremendous potential strik- 
ing force and one that I dare say gives General MacArthur 
in Tokyo a good many hours of contemplation. This lies 
in the fact that North Korea adjoins the Russian maritime 
provinces directly at its end and Red China all along its 
left flank. These are limitless reservoirs of imported troops, 
ammunition and air power. Already Russian fighter planes 
and Russian supplies are beginning to flow down to North 
Korea to stiffen the Korean Communists against an antici- 
pated attack by our own protégeés. 

I went for twenty miles along the 38th Parallel of Korea 
in a jeep a month or so ago and I saw the most vicious 
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fighting anywhere in the Orient along this line. There are 
formal systems on both sides of the line, which runs through 
mountainous country with the mountain chains themselves 
extending east and west, also. Each side has machine guns 
and light automatic pieces in its trench system and, farther 
back, artillery. 

‘The city of Kasong, in South Korea, near the line, is 
under frequent shelling by the Communists. Raids are 
nightly events, and counter-raids, 

The north and south railroad line is cut at the Parallel, 
and so is the power line. “The Communists control the 
source ot water power at their end of the show. 

The Communists nightly run raiding parties into South 
Korea, kidnapping and killing sentries and police and farm- 
ers. A raid while 1 was at the Parallel flanked us and got 
behind us and went 30 miles south, almost to the borders 
of the capital city of Seoul. 

‘These raids infuriate the better-armed and better-equipped 
troops of the Republic of South Korea, who are only re- 
strained from all-our retaliation and formal invasion by the 
hand of Uncle Sam. 

It was encouraging to note that our own intelligence 
system is active and alert in this dynamite-laden situation. 

While I was along the Parallel I saw a fast mobile U. S. 
army observation unit, complete with its own radio trans- 
mitters mounted on trucks, covering the entire front from 
end to end. In fact I went up a mountainside into the 
trenches with the American observation officers, and looked 
across a canyon some fifty yards away at the Communist 
lines and machine gun mounts. Incidentally, we were close 
enough to observe that the Communist light artillery was 
of American manufacture, so it’s a fair conclusion that the 
ammunition thrown back and forth daily in that undeclared 
war is also of American make. 

It seemed to me, just as an aside, that for a people who 
profess to love peace, we have managed to distribute a Hell 
of a lot of ammunition and arms around the world to 
people who are willing to use them. 

After a day under the desultory fire along the Parallel 
we dropped back along the dusty, bumpy roads and ferried 
the broad rivers back to Seoul, the capital city. 

There I talked with President Syngman Rhee at his resi- 
dence on a hillside overlooking the quiet old city, which is 
always enshrouded in a purple dust haze. The President 
is a white-haired and scholarly gentleman who is married 
to a Viennese lady. He is well known in the United States 
because during the Japanese occupation, from 1900 forward, 
he has spent a good deal of time here and in Washington— 
I didn’t mean to separate the United States from Wash- 
ington in that remark, incidentally. He is surrounded by 
American advisors, as well as the cabinet of his own Re- 
public, The Americans upon whom he depends for counsel 
include Harold Lady, on economic matters, and Charles 
Wilson Dewing, in public relations. His confidential aid is 
another American, by the name of Oliver. 

The benign appearance of President Rhee, and his obvi- 
ous age, are deceptive at first. After you talk with him a 
few moments, however, you become aware that here is a 
patriot of great energy, afraid of nothing, and determined 
to sweep the Reds trom his country and to reunite Korea. 

That brings us back again to the matter of the Korean 
air force without airplanes. ‘The U.S.A. trained the air- 
force, and taught the boys to fly and set up the air bases, 
and then very carefully subtracted the airplanes. ‘The rea- 
son is a firm conviction on the part of the U. 


rnoritie 


S. military 
and one that I must confess I came to share, 
to the effect that if the Koreans could get their hands on a 
few bombers and fighter aircraft they would verv shortly 


the war to North Korea, and literally raise Hell. 








Syngman Khee, his army and his advisors are convinced 
that they could conquer the Communists and reconstruct 
the country as an entity. But the U.S.A. doubts that he 
could hold what he might win, and is by no means con- 
vinced that the Russians would stand by and see North 
Korea subdued and brought into the Republic. Reprisals, 
if they took the form of tapping the vast reservoir of trained 
Chinese Red troops on the one hand and Russian aircraft 
and supplies on the other, might very well press Rhee and 
his forces back towards Seoul and towards Japan, which 
almost adjoins. As you know, there is only a short distance 
of open water separating MacArthur’s domain from Korea. 

‘Then the United States would have a problem brought 
immediately to its doorstep. We would have to decide 
whether to see Rhee pushed into the sea and the new Re- 
public perish, replaced by another Communistic country, or 
go to his rescue. If we stood by and did nothing we would 
stand accused of having deserted in his hour of need a man 
and a country that we have sponsored right down the line. 
If we got in to support him, we are at war again in the 
Pacific, and the atomic bomb of the world would have been 
armed and fused. 

Our policy in Korea now is a continuous attempt to keep 
Rhee in hand. It is diametrically opposite to the policy in 
China, where we are encouraging the remnants of the 
Nationalist government to keep on fighting. 

The Korean situation is approaching a climax because we 
have now withdrawn practically all of our troops and are 
replacing them with a civilian mission, principally State 
Department men. Rhee doesn’t want to wait until our 
troops are so far withdrawn that if he commits himself to 
open warfare we couldn’t come in to his rescue rapidly. 
So it very well may be that the pressure is mounting there 
to a point where some action will take place with sudden- 
ness. | don’t think it is taking a sensational view to say 
that trouble may come to us from Korea at any moment. 

‘This is different from the situation in China to the extent 
that in China you can fairly well calculate a time-table. 
We know, or we think we do, about when Chengtu, the 
present capital, is due to fall; we know when the Commu- 
nists will be in a position to bring sufficient pressure to bear 
on Hong Kong to get the British in the soup, if it is actually 
the intent of the Communists to capture this British strong- 
hold as the Japs did only eight short years ago. We can 
pretty well estimate, at least to our own satisfaction, the 
time at which the 4-million man army of Mao Tsse-tung will 
have cleaned up China and be ready for trouble elsewhere, 
and carry the red flag of the hammer and sickle into other 
countries. In each of these possible future crises, we have 
the comfortable feeling that at least a few weeks or a few 
months will elapse before the threat will become reality. 

But in Korea a benign, kindly old gentleman in a pleasant 
house on a hillside above Seoul is entirely capable of de- 
ciding, while you and I are lunching here, that the hour 
has struck to carry warfare to the Communists north of 
the 38th Parallel, 

This he intends to do. I know, because he told me so. 

Now, briefly, to the Philippines, a new nation having its 
trials and tribulations, in the strong and ever-present men- 
ace of the Huks. —The Huk movement, which started origi- 
nally as an indigenous uprising of farmers, as did the Revo- 
lution in China, is following a similar pattern, and on recent 
occasions has almost reached the point of civil war. The 
Philippine army and constabulary is hard put to it to main- 
tain a slight balance of contro] in the areas immediately 
surrounding Manila and in Luzon. 

The ambush and murder of the widow of former Presi- 
dent Quezon a few months ago indicates the vicious poten- 
tial of the situation. 
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It's a fair bet that Moscow, which is attempting to shape 
the destiny of Red China, is not unaware of the unrest in 
the Philippines and also not unaware of the advantages of 
synchronizing this surge if it’s possible to do so. 

In Burma, India and Tibet you have an even more im- 
mediate problem because these lands are immediately ad- 
jacent to China and this 4-million man army, which is on 
the move, and can push across the borders. ‘There is no 
safety margin of open sea as there is in the case of the 
Philippines. 

This brings us to China itself. To understand China 
we had better understand two men. The first of them, a 
large sloppy-looking pale-faced Chinese named Mao Tse- 
tung; and a tough, alert-looking little hombre named Li 
Tsung-jen. I'll describe Mao first, because shortly you will 
have an opportunity to see Li for yourself. Mao is President 
of the People’s Democratic Republic of China and Chair- 
man of the China Communist party. Less than a year ago 
he was not master of a single great city in China, and his 
mud-hut days were only shortly behind him. ‘Today he 
controls the land. He rules it all. 

He is the man who has bested Chiang Kai-shek and 
United States diplomacy at every turn. At his command is 
the largest army in the world today, described by his field 
commander Chu Teh in the Cominform Journal as “An 
invincible force of 4-million trained soldiers, equipped with 
U.S.-made weapons.” 

Mao is 56 years old, shambling and untidy, and he is 
tall for a Chinese. He is a chainsmoker. He chews melon 
seeds, and he spits endlessly; it is very disconcerting when 
you are trying to interview him because you have to dodge 
the slight barrage. He has been married four times and he 
has two sons, both of whom are at this moment being edu- 
cated in Moscow. 

The question is often asked: “Are the Chinese Commu- 
nists, Communists in the true sense of the word?” Well, 
I'll quote Mao directly—in direct quotation: 

“Make no mistake about it; we are Communists and 
our aim is Communism.” 

We can make no mistake about another point, too; Com- 
munism’s leader in the Orient, this doughy-faced and un- 
pleasantly dirty peasant, is one of the most competent 
strategists in the world today, and has behind him the 
greatest armed force in the world to translate his strategy 
into action and the conquest of the Orient. 

Who opposes him? Who heads up the resistance such as 
is left in China, and stands between the Red Army and the 
first invasion of a surrounding land? 

Well, not Chiang Kai-shek although he has stepped back, 
I see in today’s dispatches, into the Capital in the absence 
of Li. But Chiang seems to come up when the pressure is 
on, and then is a sort of a ghost who retreats—I don't 
mean to say in a cowardly sense of the word—But he is 
dedicated to a policy, as he says, of “Trading space for time.” 

But Li Tsung-jen is the President of China. When 
Chiang Kai-shek stepped out the first of the year, Li was 
Vice President and took over. He is a tough-looking little 
realist, probably of the old Chinese war-lord type. He rose 
in the ranks of the Nationalist army from private to five- 
star general by his own efforts alone. He was conspicuously 
not a graduate of China’s famed Whampoa military academy, 
which was founded by Chiang Kai-shek himself. 

I saw Li at the national palace in Canton a while before 
the Reds marched in to that capital city. It was a sweltering 
hot day; he poured endless cups of scalding tea, and he gave 
me a military and political estimate of his position and 
Nationalist China’s chances. 

The things he said to me made a considerable impression. 
He said: 


“The Marshall Plan has brought this disaster to pass. 

“It is like a dike around Europe, protecting the western 
nations from the poisoned flood waters of Communism which 
well up out of Moscow. 

“The dike has held and the European countries have been 
protected. But that did not shut oft the flow of the well. 
Now these waters back up upon the Orient, and are flowing 
over the most populous part of the globe. ‘There are more 
underprivileged people here, more restlessness, more potential 
strife. 

“The Marshall Plan may cost you the Pacific War. 
Where are the objectives for which you committed your- 
selves to four years of bloody fighting from America to the 
Orient? You went to war in support of an ultimatum laid 
down to Japan to get out of Indo-China. Do you remember 
that fact? You drove the Japs out of Indo-China and back 
to their homeland and have penned them in on their home 
islands. But the countries you sought to defend—do they 
possess national integrity and safety? China, for instance? 

“One invader has been substituted for another. 

“After you have fought a long, bloody and costly war 
to drive the Japs out of Asia and back to their home islands, 
can you view apathetically the Red armies of Moscow 
pouring over all lands and all countries?” 

Li obviously thought American policy in the Orient had 
been fatally weak, but he did not spare the faults of his 
own nation for today’s crises, He said the basic trouble with 
the Generalissimo was his inability to delegate authority. 
Chiang, he said, when he was President of Nationalist China 
surrounded himself with a competent cabinet but then pro- 
ceeded to make all the decisions himself. He said Chiang's 
intgrity was above reproach, but his Ministers, having no 
real part in the decisions of State that had to be made, got 
into petty politics, and eventually into dishonest transactions, 
which brought the Kuomingtang into disrepute and con- 
tributed to the downfall of the Generalissimo himself. 

Li is now on his way to the United States for his first 
visit. He arrives in San Francisco tonight in a plane espe- 
cially chartered from Pan-American Airways. He will bring 
a story to Washington which may prove to be a forceful 
and forthright presentation. 

He is going to ask the United States for help, there’s no 
argument about that. The statement is that he’s coming 
here for medical attention at Washington, but actually the 
burden of his trip is perfectly clear; Chiang has taken over 
again, and Li is coming here to try his hand. At least he’s 
going to bring a question directly to us, and I don’t see 
how it can be answered by a White Paper this time. I 
suspect a direct answer will have to be made, because 
Chiang’s policy of trading space for time has run out. They 
are out of both space-and time, and we are now going to 
be asked actively to resist the further spread of Communism 
in the Orient while there is a nucleus of resistance left. 

I would like to give you a brief description of what it 
is like when a great city falls to the Communists—Shanghai, 
sixth largest city in the world, and the richest prize that 
ever went under the Red flag. 

I got into Shanghai right after Nanking fell and landed 
at the Lunghwa Airport. It was a scene of the utmost con- 
fusion of wealth in panic—that’s the only way I can describe 
it. In the course of my job as a reporter I have seen strife 
and turmoil and warfare in a good many lands and different 
situations, but never anything like Lunghwa. It seemed 
as though the entire population of Shanghai were thronging 
the airport; rich Chinese carrying all the portable wealth 
they could bring with them—the women were bedecked with 
jewels, servants were carrying small trunks, which obviously 
contained coins or jewelry; all possible portable wealth— 
paintings, all that sort of thing; rich silk robes were stacked 
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in mounds, guarded as best they could be by various 
members of the tamilies who were attempting to evacuate. 
‘the public announcer system was a babel of shrieking 
Chinese. The control tower was fighting with aircraft 
which were stacked up waiting to come in. 

When a plane would land there would be a tremendous 
rush to get aboard. Nobody had tickets, reservations, or 
even inquired what its destination was. The idea was just 
to get aboard, put your goods aboard. | never saw any- 
thing to equal it. All planes were involved: Pan-American, 
Northwest Airlines, of the American flag; and then Chen- 
ault’s line, and the China National Airways. 

| had a great deal of trouble in getting through this 
rowd myself, into Shanghai, naturally, and in getting 
through customs. One of the difficulties was that while 
they were appraising my very modest effects, a portable 
typewriter and a Valpack with a few shirts, the rate of 
exchange had risen so rapidly that I couldn’t buy enough 
Chinese dollars there to pay the customs. But my troubles 
were a mere nothing to those of an Australian newsreel 
photographer who was with me and who was assessed 
twenty-million dollars duty on his raw film. Well, that 

wyered me, but that was my first time into Shanghai. 
We borrowed the twenty-million dollars from the North- 
west Airlines ((God Bless Them!) and bailed this fellow 
out of customs. I think the actual cash equivalent was nine 
or ten dollars, but it does take a lot of bills. 

We got on a rickety bus and started into Shanghai, and 
about a mile down the road we came to a road block of 
Nationalist soldiers. ‘Chey had built an amazing fence. It 
was about eight feet high, built of peeled poles, and it seemed 
to run in ent direction as far as the eye could see, And at 
this opening where the narrow road went through the fence 
were two machine guns in position. 

Sentries unloaded our bus at gunpoint, and everyone was 
asked to produce identification papers. Outside of the Aus- 

lian and myself, the rest of them aboard were Orientals, 
and they had all sorts of trouble, because no matter what 
wort of document they exhibited, a tremendous argument 
ensued and many of them were hauled off to the guard- 
“wee ce. 1 only had my passport and I didn’t propose to risk 
that with any sentry, and the Australian was in the same 
position, so we sitnply made motions that we possessed noth- 
ing, and he very smilingly nodded for us to go ahead. 
Hiaving no papers there was no trouble. After we got 
started, a bilingual Chinese on the bus said that the main 
trouble back there was that the sentries not only couldn’t 
read English, they couldn't read Chinese either, so every 

they got a document this terrific babble of argument 
broke out as to what the document probably said. 

\bout this fence. Later on | followed it for more than 
aD miles with an American military observer. It semi-circled 
Shanghai and represented the Nationalists’ idea of the de- 
tense of the city against an artillery bombardment. The 
\merican military observer said, “Well, Bartholomew, there 
see the net result of all our effort down the years to 
) military strategy and tactics to the Chinese. They 

sten, they are very apt, and appreciative, and understanding, 
ind the first time the pressure is on, what happens? They 
emember that their ancestors were protected by the Great 
Wall of China, and there isn’t time to go in for masonry, 

they do the next best thing and build a wooden fence.” 

We proceeded into Shanghai through the unbelievably 
tertile rice fields that surround the city. China is a land 
ot tremendous fertility both as to crops and people. Re- 
rardless of the impression we get in this country of the 
results of the drought and the famine, it takes a tremendous 
fertility to support the most populous nation of the globe, 


ot ourse, 
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Going into the city proper we passed the automobile 
salesrooms, and I want to tell you there were some rare ° 
bargains offered. If you think competition is beginning to 
develop in the sale of automobiles manufactured in this 
magnificent city of yours, you should have been there with 
me and seen new Buicks offered for $300.00, and other cars 
in proportion. The idea was that they take your $300.00, 
and sell you the automobile, and then you could figure out 
how to keep it away from the Communists. ‘There were 
no roads leading out of Shanghai. “he Communists had the 
city encircled, and had the Nationalists backed up against 
the sea and the Yang-tze River. ‘That gave me a real touch 
of claustrophobia. | knew there was real trouble when 
automobiles could be purchased for $300.00. 

I will say that Oriental business methods are unique even 
under ordinary circumstances. On one occassion, I went 
with an American greeting card manufacturer, who wanted 
to buy some hand-made paper, and there was an elderly 
Chinese whose family made this paper, and he had three 
reams of it. The price was approximately $5.00 U.S. for 
one ream. So my friend said, “Well, | might buy all three 
reams. What price would you make me on that?” Well, 
that was $20.00. Well, of course, that required some re- 
negotiation. The American took him back over the points 
involved, and the Chinese said, “Oh, yes, but three reams 
is harder to make than one ream.” 

‘The only parallel to that sort of logic I ever heard of was 
something you gentlemen in Detroit are said to have in- 
vented, called overtime. 

| have painted a picture of pandemonium in this great 
city of six-million, but I had better try to set it back into 
its true perspective and balance, because actually all the 
panic and dismay and turmoil was confined to about 15,000 
Eurepeans, including Americans, and 500,000 Chinese who 
owned the wealth of the city—the great buildings along the 
Bund, which would remind you of Chicago’s lake front, 
the electric power, tramway and telephone systems—in all, 
the possessors of the wealth in the wealthiest city in the 
Orient. I came to realize, in the weeks that followed, that 
the remaining five and one-half million people in Shanghai 
were more or less apathetic to the developments of the war, 
but they had a great and immediate concern with getting 
enough to eat for themselves and their families. 

‘To give you an idea of Chinese thinking, the city council 
of Shanghai was called into executive session on the last 
day of April, with the Communists almost up to the wooden 
fence. We sent reporters over because it was a closed meet- 
ing. ‘The deliberations went on for four or five hours: 
finally, | got a phone call back from one of our men. He 
said, “They have just decided to effect daylight saving 
May 1.” 

1 came to realize, also, that the Chinese has very little 
patriotism-in the sense that we understand it. He is es- 
sentially and above all things a trader and a merchant. He 
has a strong sense of obligation, but it’s channeled to hi: 
immediate tamily—to his wife and his children—to see that 
they are fed and properly housed. It seemed to me that he had 
little feeling of responsibility for the ills of his neighbors. 
and almost none at all for his nation. I'm referring now 
to the rank and file of the Chinese; to the millions wh« 
make up China, and not to the educated level that is in 
distress now. 

When, some weeks later, we came to close the United 
Press offices in the Broadway Mansions because the build- 
ing had been requisitioned by the Nationalist army for de- 
tense, we made preparation to take our key personnel out 
of Shanghai and move them down to Canton. I found 
then that the rank and file of our 26 native Chinese em- 
ployees had no intention or desire to leave Shanghai, and 
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only a mild interest in the fact that the city was about to 
fall to an invading army. One of them said to me, “Well, 
the Chinese Reds are after all Chinese, you know, and so 
are we.” 

Turmoil developed daily as the pressure on Shanghai in- 
creased. The currency went to pieces and foreign employers 
had to do their best to pay the help in goods rather than 
money. A British-owned oil company paid off in tins of 
kerosene; a textile plant paid off in undershirts and sox. 

The result of this was that there was a great sidewalk 
market set up for many miles continuously as the factories 
closed down and the employees went out to trade goods, and 
to barter with one another. Since | would have had ques- 
tionable success in getting our own employees to accept news 
service in exchange for pay, | flew up to Korea and ‘Tokyo 
and got a payroll in U.S. dollars. 1 also made the tactical 
mistake of bringing the Associated Press payroll back with 
me. 

Finally the Nationalists clamped down a censorship which 
made it almost impossible for us to report true de- 
velopments within the city, so I took a pocketful of dis- 
patches and went back to Korea once more where they were 
telephoned to Tokyo and filed on to the United States. The 
last time I came back to Shanghai was in marked contrast 
with the turmoil at Lunghwa and only a month earlier. 
This time the great airport was completely and absolutely 
deserted — deserted of passengers, ground personnel, and 
troops. The Nationalist forces had fallen back behind the 
wooden fence a mile down the road, and we had Lunghwa 
to ourselves. 

I saw the ground control approach apparatus being re- 
moved from the runway by American sailors, a first indica- 
tion that the U.S. fleet was about to depart. Seeing the fleet 
slip rapidly down the Whangpoo past the Bund in mid- 
morning that day, bound for the lower Yang-tze, and the 
safety of more open waters, certainly intensified the feeling 
of claustrophobia on the part of the remaining handful of 
Americans, I can assure you. 

The Nationalists had occupied all the great buildings on 
the Bund by now and had set up anti-aircraft batteries on 
the roofs. ‘Troops were quartered in the great hotels, in- 
cluding Sir Victor Sassoon’s magnificent Cathay House. 
Across the street at the Palace Hotel I saw a whale of a 
commotion going on, A company of soldiers from the coun- 
try—cavalry—were insisting on marching into the lobby 
and bringing their steeds in with them to be quartered, and 
the manager was doing his futile best to separate the men 
from the horses, but he lost. We got crowded out of the 
Broadway Mansions, as | mentioned. That was a beautiful 
six-million dollar building on Soochow Creek which housed 
the offices of all the news agencies and most of the special 
correspondents; also, living quarters for the newspapermen. 
The Central Bank of China, feeling certain it was going 
to lose the building to the Reds, had leased the building to 
the correspondents’ club for a very nominal fee. The average 
newspaper man is always a sucker for a bargain, so the 
club leased the building and proceeded in the last days of 
Shanghai to make a profit of $17,000 from the bar. | 
attended the dissolution meetings—to show you how logical 
thinking is under pressure, the Reds were at the gate of 
Shanghai, the city council was debating daylight saving, 
and the correspondents were in session dissolving the club 
and trying to figure out how to get the $17,000 down to 
Hong Kong to reorganize there. 

However, there was a more serious aspect to it. The 
preparations for the defense of Shanghai were intense. Mili- 
tary telephone wires were strung everywhere—across the 
streets, blockading, cutting off trafic; there were barbed wire 
entanglements at almost every corner; sandbagged machine 


gun emplacements; tanks were rumbling through the city ; 
foot soldiers marching and counter-marching; commussary 
units and all of that. The police went around executing 
suspected traitors wherever they found them by the simple 
process of making them kneel and then pistoling them 
through the back of the head. That was going on all over 
Shanghai. 

The sky every night was ablaze with tracer shells of 
artillery and the rumble of guns was coming continuously 
closer. 

But what the opposing armies were shooting at was more 
than I could find out. With the American military observe: 
1 went through the wooden fence and out into the country- 
side between the armies, almost to the sentries and the 
advanced units of the oncoming Red Army. We certainly 
saw plenty of artillery and heard plenty of shooting, but | 
never saw a shell pass overhead and I never saw anything 
or anyone hit, except by police or sentries. | can’t tell you 
today whether they were shooting blanks, shooting up into 
the air or whether both armies were made up exclusively of 
the world’s worst marksmen. 

There were rumors in Shanghai that the defending army 
Was negotiating with the property holders to sell out and 
depart—that they were negotiating a bribe not to defend 
the city. Had a real artillery battle been precipitated it 
would, of course, have reduced the Bund to rubble. I don’t 
know whether these stories are true or not, but strange 
things happen in the Orient and in all | saw of the war in 
China I have yet to observe a man get shot except by 
execution, 

Perhaps the solution was offered by Colonel Lawrence 
Kwong, a Yale-educated engineering officer at the Lunghwa 
Airport. I asked him why there had been no pitched battle 
in the defense of Shanghai, and he said rather dryly, “Well, 
in a game of checkers you maneuver for position. Eventually 
there comes a time when it’s obvious that one side is going 
to win and one side is going to lose. When that time comes, 
it’s perfectly pointless for the victor to get up and shoot 
the other man dead.” 

Sunday night the British Consulate circulated a mimeo- 
graphed letter urging all British nationals to make their 
way “by any means”—which meant on foot—to the sea- 
plane base at Lunghwa, seven miles outside the city, and 
to prepare for evacuation by the Royal airforce. Each 
Britisher was allowed to take exactly 20 pounds of luggage. 

I went out on that grey morning to watch the British 
depart and admired the businesslike way in which the evacu- 
ation was accomplished by Short-Sunderland flying boats, 
with R.F.C. crews. Incidentally, when the British tell their 
people to take 20 pounds and no more, they mean just that. 
They had a bathroom scale set up in the open on the sea- 
plane ramp and each person, before boarding the launch 
to go out to the flying boat, was required to deposit his 
worldly goods on the scale. If it weighed over 20 pounds 
the entire lot was discarded; just like that and no argu- 
ment. The British were away by noon—Britishers who had 
lived all their lives in Shanghai, and who had to abandon 
their homes and fortunes on 10 
weather began to close in. 

Then the Communists marched down to one end of the 
field and captured the outer homing beacon, That was 
enough for Pan-American Airways. They dispatched their 
last planes northward to Tokyo, and cleared the field and 
their part of it. With the station manager and field person- 
nel of Northwest Airlines, I decided to wait for the last 
American plane to arrive and depart, which was a DC-4 
from Korea bound for Manila. 

It was quite a day, with a lot of things slowly closing 
in—the Communists marching up the 9,000 foot runway and 


hours notice—and the 
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fe nately taking their time about it; the weather front 
y down solidly to remind us that the Navy had taken 
the (GCA apparatus so no instrument landings were pos- 


sible. ‘This was because, as you know, this is classified equip- 
ment and they didn't want it to fall in the hands of the 
Communists. Finally overhead an American airplane ap- 
pe ured, and it crossed the tield and crossed the city and 
disappeared. I had a rather sinking feeling that we had 
missed the bus for sure, and | believe it was shared by the 
Northwest Airlines field personnel because there was a rush 
up to the control tower to talk the plane in. It turned out 
that the pilot had been fired on as he was approaching 
Shanghai, and he simply wanted to go out and circle the 
field-—“case the joint’, as we say in the trade—and come 
back. He brought the plane down just under the weather, 
and | want to assure you that we were all aboard in very 
short order—a photographer for the Associated Press, one 
for the International News Service, a Catholic priest, two 
nuns, the air field's personnel and myself. The door slammed, 
the plane was gunned and after the shortest run I've ever 
seen for a big aircratt, we were climbing steeply over the 
of the soldiers marching in, and over the burning 
villages suburban to Shanghai proper. 

\t midnight we in Manila 
were in Shanghai. 

Well, gentlemen, the problems facing the United States 
in the Orient are important and they are immediate. The 
largest army in the world, trained, armed and paid (which 
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were in and the Communists 


i is unique for a Chinese army ) is under direction of Moscow ; 
c it has captured all the principal cities of the country and all 
: the airfields, and is pressing toward the borders of other 
i lands. 

i ‘The President of China and the chief of China’s Na- 


tionalist army, Li ‘Vsung-jen, is on his way to the United 
States to ask us to back him up. It looks as though we will 
shortly have to put up or shut up. 

If we refuse Li, then China is done for and Moscow is 
in position to dominate the most populous part of the globe. 
Should we, then, make the best of a bad situation and 
recognize the Communist government of China? Some 
thoughtful Americans think so—my friend Roger Lapham, 
former Mayor of San Francisco and Chairman of the Board 
of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company; E. B. 
McNaughton, banker and newspaper publisher of Portland, 
Oregon, who has been called in by the State Department 
for consultation. Their reasoning in its essence is that the 
(hinese are essentially traders, and if we continue to trade 
with them, we can out-trade Moscow and eventually weave 
these people back into our own pattern. Others feel that 
we cut our own throats if we recognize the Reds. They 
sey that if we can’t trade with them, except with our own 
money and our own goods, then in its essence we will simply 
financing and prolonging the revolution. 



















































Perhaps it is a good thing that a showdown is approach- 
ing. Our present policy of encouraging the Chinese people 
to resist Communism on the one hand, and then warning 
them not to interfere with our steamship trade with the 
Communists on the other, puts us on both sides of the prob- 
lem at once, and if it has any effect at all it’s probably to 
cost us our friends on both sides. 


The situation has reminded me, to a certain extent, of 
a fine old gentleman by the name of David Morrison who 
used to write editorials for the Portland Telegram when | 
was a cub reporter on that paper. He would analyze a 
situation and state the newspaper’s position with great clarity 
and persuasiveness; then, because he was ethical and con- 
scientious to a final degree, he would frequently add a 
final paragraph beginning “But, on the other hand, it must 
be said that.” Then, in 50 words, he would demolish the 
entire position he had established by the editorial itself and 
leave the readers of the newspaper thoroughly confused. 
And the management, too. Eventually Dave went to his 
reward with a clear conscience, and the newspaper went to 
its reward in something approximating a sheriff's sale. 

We are about to hear President Li state the case for 
Nationalist China. 

I think you and I would be interested, thereafter, to hear 
the opinion of an American with an unmatched record for 
coping with the complex situation in the Orient to the best 
interests of the United States; a man who has been com- 
pletely silent so far, Douglas MacArthur. 

When I knew I was going to be here today I sent a 
cable to President Li Tsung-jen in Hong Kong, prior to 
his departure, and asked him for a direct message from the 
President of China to you gentlemen of the Economic Club 
of Detroit. Here it is: 

“The expansion program of Communism now aims at 
taking defensive action in Europe and offensive action in 
Asia, 

“If the Chinese Reds, under the leadership of Russia, 
should control all China, then Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific will be engulfed in Communism. 

“Bitter results will menace world peace and democracy. 
These results will be even worse than Fascism before the 
war. The heavy sacrifice of the Allies in defeating aggres- 
sion will be of no value. 

“The United States is the most advanced of the demo- 
cratic nations and possesses the power of preserving world 
peace. | earnestly hope the United States Government and 
the people will pay serious attention to the eventuality of 
such development and struggle jointly against aggression 
and dictatorial rule. Signed, Li Tsung-jen.” 

“Well, gentlemen, here comes trouble out of China. We 
had better be prepared for a decision one way or the other. 
Thank you. 


* e e e a 
The University in a Period of Armed Truce 
ARTS, SCIENCE AND FREEDOM 
By DR. JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR., President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
Delivered at a luncheon of Town Hall, Los Angeles, California, January 16, 1950 





N wartime our democracy has shown its capacity to 
mobilize all elements of national strength and to achieve 
an invincible singleness of purpose. In a period of 
armed truce the problems are wholly different and in many 
wavs more complex. We do not have the unifying influence 










of a military objective, and we must marshal our national 
strength in more indirect and subtle ways. 

In World War II our American colleges and universities 
demonstrated their importance as a national resource and 
their adaptability to emergency conditions. They did not 
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remain behind any ivory curtain; they accepted direct re- 
sponsibilities for military research and military training on 
a vast scale. The Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment drew its personnel mainly from the educational insti- 
tutions, and for this agency alone the universities expended 
over 300 millions of dollars for military research. Similarly 
in the atomic bomb project the universities played a vital 
part, accepting the responsibilities for enormous undertak- 
ings involving a high order of managerial responsibility and 
applied research. 

The California institutions had major responsibilities in 
this total program as witnessed by Cal Tech’s leadership in 
the development of rockets and the University of California’s 
major contribution to the atomic bomb project through its 
Radiation Laboratory and its responsibilities as contractor 
for the Los Alamos Laboratory. 

Today in a period of armed truce our colleges and uni- 
versities have a quite different, but no less important, con- 
tribution to make to the common welfare. Our national 
security now rests upon the ability of American democracy 
to prove its effectiveness, increase its capacity to accept world 
responsibility, and make clear the values of the way of life 
it cherishes. The role of the educational institutions of the 
country is here a vital one, and one which they themselves 
must take chief responsibility for defining. And in making 
their contribution to the national welfare, in defining and 
carrying out their responsibilities during this period of 
armed truce, the colleges and universities are faced with 
problems more complex than those of the war period. For 
they must handle their programs with the assumption that 
our future will be a period of peace, while accepting the 
fact that American democracy is presently under challenge 
and indirect attack. 

In these times of cold war and hot issues, what are the 
special responsibilities of our universities in serving our 
national security? Let me discuss with you a few which 
seem to me compelling. 

1. The first responsibility of our universities is to use 
every means at their disposal to seek out the exceptional 
youngster and to give him a clear field to advance at his 
own pace. The first resource of the Nation is its best minds 
and I do not think we have been doing the job that we 
should do in spotting promising young men and then making 
sure that they have the financial aid which will enable them 
to get the most advanced kind of training that they are 
capable of profiting from. To do this will require moves 
on many fronts. We need to encourage more teachers in 
our secondary schools to give special handling and special 
encouragement to the exceptional student. We need more 
ways to free him from boredom and regimentation, and 
finally we need to make sure that his progress to and through 
our universities is not limited by the present high cost of 
education. 

Every person who has looked at the facts has come up 
with the inevitable conclusion that many youngsters of su- 
perior ability whose families are in the low-income brackets 
never get to the college or professional institutions. ‘There 
is at the present time an unquestionable financial barrier. 

For this reason many educators who are opposed to direct 
Federal subsidy of education, particularly the subsidization 
of private institutions, feel that a national scholarship pro- 
gram is desirable. We have seen the effects of the G.I. Bill 
of Rights and how many able youngsters get to college who 
otherwise would not have even tried. The need for helping 
the exceptional youngster has been recognized, particularly 
in the field of science. The proposed National Science 


Foundation bill now before Congress provides for a scholar- 
ship and fellowship program. | am heartily in favor of this 






bill because I believe that the young men whom it will en- 
able to progress to advanced, scientific study will make a 
major contribution to our national welfare and our national 
security. 

Many other techniques can be used to encourage the 
superior youngster, and we should foster them all. | think 
of the science talent searches and many prize fellowship 
programs, and the scholarships and fellowships offered by 
our own colleges and universities, As we seek to realize our 
maximum national strength, it is vital that we seek out and 
help every youngster who shows talent and large capacity. 

2. The second great responsibility of our universities must 
be to avoid debasing the precious coin they have to offer. 
They must make sure that in their eagerness to provide 
opportunities for all who are equipped to benefit from higher 
education they do not open the door too wide. 

The universities must not permit themselves to be over 
whelmed by numbers in a period when more and more 
youngsters are seeking education beyond the high school 
level. This brings us squarely up against the conflict between 
quality and quantity. It brings us face to face with the 
need for more clarity as to the purposes of education in a 
democracy. 

At the present time our universities and colleges have a 
total enrollment of approximately two and one-half million 
students, which represents an increase of 70% over the 
enrollments in our colleges prior to World War II. This 
great increase in enrollment was, of course, brought about 
by the G.I. Bill of Rights, which provided financial aid to 
veterans to continue their education. Actually, however, if 
we projected the trend of enrollments before the war, we 
could find that our present college population would have 
reached approximately the same total as we have today, even 
though we had no war and no G.I. Bill of Rights. There 
has been a steady increase in the output of our high schools 
and in the demand for a college education. ‘This increase is 
to continue. The President’s Commission on Higher Edu 
cation advocated that we be prepared to handle 4,600,000 
students beyond high school by 1960, and more conservative 
estimates indicate that we can expect at least 3,000,000. 

This continuing rise in the demand for education beyond 
high school poses one of the most acute problems now faced 
by our colleges and universities. 1 think it fair to say that 
in handling present enrollments they are overextended in 
both staff and facilities. Of greater danger is the possibility 
that we are lowering our educational standards in order to 
care for these increased numbers. This is a hazard to our 
national security. The danger here resides in the possibility 
that we will down grade our four-year and professional pro- 
grams by admitting too many unqualitied students, thus 
tending to reduce our advanced education in this country 
to a low level of mediocrity. 

Stated in oversimplified terms, the solution widely recom- 
mended by educators, is to have more differentiation in our 
post-high-school education, more trade schools, more junior 
colleges, more technical institutes, reserving the four-year 
college and the professional school for the intellectually 
gifted students who can truly profit from them. If we do 
not do this, we encounter not only the hazard of reducing 
the effectiveness of the institutions which are at the top of 
our educational pyramid, but we run the additional hazard 
of turning out a great army of half-baked degree holders 
and professional men who will be unable to find in our 
national life the kind of jobs that they might expect, based 
upon past experience of limited numbers of graduates from 
similar institutions. This danger of producing a disaffected, 
intellectual proletariat is a very present one, and our uni- 
versities have a heavy responsibility to be sure that they do 
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this hazard by inadequate standards of ad- 
mission and achievement. 


not appravate 


Ever since Jefferson’s time we in the United States have 

proceeded on the assumption that democracy for its own 
vood must seek to provide educational opportunities for its 
itizens, though we are still far from having reached our 
voal. It is too often forgotten, however, that the provision 
ot educational opportunities for all has a two-fold purpose. 
For us today, as it was for Jefferson, one purpose must be 
to develop talent wherever found—as Jetferson said, to re- 
place the former nobility with an aristocracy of talent. The 
other great objective, which is not in conflict with the first 
sut often confused with it, is to provide all citizens in a 
democracy with the education which they must have if .they 
are to act responsibly as members of the community. The 
universities must bear primary responsibility for the first 
of these objectives, while also remaining aware of their role 
n promoting the second. 
3. ‘This brings me to what I feel is the third great re- 
ponsibility of the universities today, which is to share with 
all other social institutions in the continuing adult educa- 
tion of our people. Perhaps the greatest failure of our 
educational system is at the adult level; too many people 
top learning when they leave school, and there are too few 
opportunities for them to continue learning. The psycholo- 
gist William Sheldon has described this “dying back of 
the brain” as follows: ‘The days of youth teem with frag- 
ments of living knowledge; with daring philosophies; morn- 
ing dreams; plans. But the human mind at forty is com- 
monly vulgar, smug, deadened, and wastes its hours. Every- 
where adult brains seem to resemble blighted trees that 
have died in the upper branches, but yet cling to a strug- 
vling green wisp of life about the lower branches.” 

In a democracy the dying back of the adult brain is a 
social and security hazard at any time; it is many-fold a 
hazard in a democracy engaged in an 
race with a power vowed to destroy it. 


atomic armaments 

We in the universities, whose business it is to deal with 
brains that are green and unblighted, can do much to stimu- 
late the continued maturing of the adult mind. We must 
muster our techniques of seminars, convocations, panels, 
the whole armament of pedagogy—for the benefit 
of the public which has finished its formal schooling. In 
doing this we must begin at home, because there is a dying 
back of the brain within universities as well as without. 
loo many of our teachers, perhaps because they are under- 
paid and overworked, and even because they are indifferent, 
are not themselves informed and concerned about the great 
ssues of our time. 


courses 


1 would like to see our universities as radiating bodies 
tor the critical examination and discussion of the issues we 
tace as a nation with an atomic bomb in our hip pocket 
and half the world dependent upon our leadership. We as 
common citizens must become sophisticated in matters such 
as the Marshall Plan, the National Science Foundation Bill, 
the United Nations. We must be willing and prepared to 
examine whether our approach to the international control 
of atomic energy is any longer sound now that the Russians 
have achieved an atomic explosion. We must not sit back 
and assume that the powers that be have all the answers. 
We as citizens must become informed about the unprece- 
dented possibilities for the common good which unfold with 
each new scientific discovery or technical advance. We must 
become aware of how these advances immediately affect the 
current scene, for they are part and parcel of the political 
problems we face. Not to become so informed will be to 
lose control of great new forces for good or evil, and to 


forfeit the very treedom of decision which marks democracy 
as we know it. 

Above all we must strive for the political maturity that 
will enable us to handle the great democratic machine, to 
direct it for the common good, and to prevent its becoming 
an obsolete juggernaut. We must strive for the political 
maturity that avoids what Overstreet calls ethnocentrism— 
‘‘an emotional tie-up with our own group, so that we accept 
all its attitudes as more right and reasonable than those of 
other groups.” The key to our international relations lies 
in this kind of maturity. 

This is the kind of maturity we need in order to laugh 
off the stage the sort of exhibition we recently saw in 
Washington when a radio commentator created a national 
tizzy over an alleged leakage of atomic information to 
Russia. Aside from the calculated sensationalism of the 
episode, there lay behind it the naive assumption that Russia 
could not have achieved the atomic explosion without some- 
one having given her the secret. 

Professor Samuel Goudsmit, who headed the famous Alsos* 
mission, made the conclusive comment on this in a recent 
letter to the New York Times. He wrote: “This over- 
confidence in our own achievements is identical with a fatal 
mistake made by the Germans.” For illustration Prof. Goud- 
smit quotes from a letter dated July, 1943, in which a high 
German Government official in reporting to Goering about 
their rather slow progress in perfecting atomic bombs and 
atomic energy said “but we can be sure that the Americans 
cannot have a surprise in store for us.’’ Prof. Goudsmit 
goes on to point out that even today the German people 
believe that we succeeded in producing A-bombs only after 
we had obtained the help of captured German scientists, 
that the bombs dumped on Japan were really German made 
and were confiscated by us when we crossed the Rhine. 

It is to prevent this naivete, this overconfident ethno- 
centrism, that leads me to urge more mature discussion and 
adult education, with our university groups taking the lead. 
| hope that we in the universities can sponsor an increasing 
number of events which bring together the scholar and the 
public and which afford representatives of all the educational 
disciplines, public life, industry, and other fields the op- 
portunity for comprehensive discussions of current problems, 
both technical and general. 

+. The next responsibility of our universities in a period 
of armed truce, is not to let emergency demands unduly 
divert attention from long-range objectives. If we are to 
remain strong as a nation, programs for basic research must 
continue along side programs in applied science; training 
in social responsibility must accompany training for the 
professions. 

We in the scientific institutions are under constant tempta- 
tion to divert our scientists and engineers away from funda- 
mental research by turning their interest too much to what 
might be called applied or development activities. If allowed 
to happen on a large scale, this could dry up the wellspring 
of new knowledge with ultimate disaster to our national 
security. 

Forced as we are into a vast armament program, we can 
very easily conclude that the most important thing is the 
immediate development of equipment and the solution of 
military problems and that we should concentrate on short 
rather than long range objectives, This is particularly true 
of those institutions that have accepted responsibilities to 
undertake research for the National Defense Establishment. 

Not even the knowledge that an atomic bomb explosion 
has occurred in Russia should force us into a policy of 
weakening basic research by the diversion of undue numbers 
of our first-team scientists to work on crash programs. As 
*Code name—Greek translation for Groves. 
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our National Defense Establishment allots funds to research, 
I believe that it is vital that it keep in mind the importance 
of the fundamental research activities in the universities. 
Of course, the National Defense Establishment must con- 
tinue actively in the development of new weapons, but it 
must clearly recognize that the effectiveness of the weapons 
of the future may depend upon the new insights and the 
new advances we make in fundamental science today and 
tomorrow. If ever we are forced or deluded into a peace- 
time policy in this country of diverting our scientific per- 
sonnel to short-term objectives, we may well be cutting the 
taproot of our future security and our industrial advance. 

A healthy people, a prosperous economy and ample 
natural resources are three of our main defensive lines, and 
all three of these now depend upon the endless frontier of 
basic science. Our universities must educate the men and 
conduct the research to keep this frontier endless. In our 
dynamic economy we must constantly create more jobs for 
more people. We must steadily increase our output per 
man-hour, if we are to have better and cheaper consumer 
goods along with higher wages. To do these things requires 
a steady increase in our fundamental knowledge of nature. 

Research must also provide us with replacements and sub- 
stitutes for depleted natural resources. In fact one of the 
major tasks of science in the universities and in industry 
in the years ahead will be the conservation of natural 
resources and the replacement of scarce materials by equally 
good or better substitutes. As the wellsprings of basic 
science, our universities are vital factors in meeting all of 
these requirements for a prosperous economy. 

Our colleges and universities are also essential for edu- 
cating men for the refinement and management of our 
industrial machine. The record seems to be clear that 
engineers have demonstrated an extraordinary capacity to 
manage great enterprises. I believe that in part this reflects 
the training they have had, and that it points up the op- 
portunities in our universities to train men still more effec- 
tively for management responsibilities. If we are to do this, 
we must educate men of professional competence who have 
a cultural reach beyond the techniques of their profession, 
men who have an understanding of social forces and a 
capacity for leadership. 

Our colleges, too, must give our students, who are to- 
morrow’s leaders, an understanding of our American heritage 
and of the sacredness of individual liberty in a free society. 
‘They must help to create this common bond of our democ- 
racy. As President Sproul of the University of California 
recently said: “. . . how necessary it is that the universities 
of America should not only inquire fearlessly into the defects 
of our system, but also highlight and extol its advantages 
and aggressively clarify and strengthen the ideas upon which 
it rests.” 

Our universities, and especially our schools of technology, 
must, I repeat, resist the temptation which the present period 
presents, of diverting their attention from the basic research 
and the preparation of men for social responsibility, which 
are fundamental elements of our national strength. 

5. A fifth responsibility of our universities that arises 
directly out of the present armed truce is to resist the im- 
position of restrictions on the free exchange and communica- 
tion of information. Only under very special and urgent 
circumstances should secret work be brought into our 
universities. It is incompatible with the basic concept of an 
educational institution as a source and distributor of knowl- 
edge. 

Both within and without our universities I believe that 
scientific advances are being retarded today by too much 
secrecy. In the public mind secrecy is mistakenly considered 






synonymous with security; actually secrecy and_ scientific 
progress are mutually inimical. I am not one of those who 
believes we should have no secrets—that is obviously absurd 
in a period of cold war. I do believe that we can achieve 
a better balance between secrecy and free exchange of in- 
formation for the purpose of accelerating our scientific 
advance, If there were fewer secrets in our atomic energy 
program, for example, we could forge ahead more rapidly 
in engineering for atomic energy. There would be more 
cross-fertilization, more mutual stimulation of active minds 
that are new to the field. 

“It would be better,” as Dr. Karl T. Compton recently 
pointed out, “to take the calculated risk of allowing some 
confidential information to get out of our hands, if such a 
policy would enable us to advance our own science and art 
at a more rapid rate which a competitor cannot hope to 
equal, than it would be to impose by regulation or public 
opinion a condition which seriously handicaps progress by 
rendering employment in these pursuits definitely unattrac- 
tive to top-flight scientists and engineers. . .” 

As a citizen I cannot but feel that more open discussion 
is needed of policies involved in our atomic energy program. 
Here again we are up against the hard necessity of pro- 
tecting our weapons’ secrets, but of trying at the same time 
to give the public the maximum opportunity to debate and 
appraise policies and decisions which affect the national wel- 
fare and which involve moral considerations best resolved 
by the open procedures of democracy. The only satisfactory 
solution to this dilemma is the ultimate achievement of 
international control and the consequent disappearance of 
any need for secrecy. ‘This is going to be one of the most 
difficult objectives we as a nation have ever sought to 
achieve, but we must not give up hope. The alternative is a 
tangled web of secrecy that might slowly entrap our de- 
mocracy. 

In the meantime, we must demand the maximum of open 
discussion which reasonable men would adjudge not to en- 
danger our security. | am heartily in accord with the recent 
recommendation of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. ‘This businessmen’s research organization has, through 
one of its committees, suggested that there should be a duly 
appointed representative of the public charged with the dut 
of advising the President when secrecy in government be 
comes excessive and dangerous to the public interest. 

Whatever we may do about our military secrets, however, 
our universities must not permit themselves to become ham 
strung by secret activities. When they must deal with 
secrets, they should segregate them so that their main 
activities continue in the clear daylight, which is the only 
condition in which true learning can flourish, For the same 
reason they must resist such incidental effects of secrecy as 
the provision that Federal fellowships must be given only 
to students who have been subject to F.B.I. clearance. Such 
restrictions are inimical to the spirit of learning; our uni- 
versities should be cases where suspicion has no place. 

6. Another obligation, peculiar to this period of ideo- 
logical combat, lies on all of our institutions of higher 
learning. This is the obligation to stand fast for freedom of 
inquiry and for our other basic American civil liberties. We 
in the universities must permit no infiltration of Stalinist 
communism, no external control of the teacher which re- 
quires him to distort his research or teaching in accord with 
any “party line” or dictates from without his own mind. 

We must oppose communism as inimical to the freedom 
on which American education rests, but we must also sternly 
oppose the use of communistic methods of dictating to free 
scholars the opinions they must have and the doctrines they 
must teach. The university’s basic responsibility is to appoint 
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faculty members of high competence and unquestioned 
integrity. Assuming this competence and integrity, | believe 
that our faculties, so long as they abide by the laws of the 
land and maintain the dignity and responsibilities of their 
position, must be free to inquire, to challenge, and to doubt 
in their search for what is true and good. They must be 
tree to examine controversial matters, to reach conclusions 
of their own, to criticize and be criticized. Only through 
such unqualified freedom of thought and investigation can 
an educational institution perform its function of seeking 
truth. 

The most critical problem facing our universities today 
is the maintenance of this dual concept of freedom—freedom 
from any outside control or party-line propaganda and free- 
dom of speech and inquiry. We must not let any hysteria 
about freedom from weaken freedom of. ‘The first move of 
any totalitarian tyranny in gaining control of a country has 
been to subjugate and dominate its universities, as did 
Hitler, In those countries where the universities have re- 
mained free, the people have remained free. 

Our privately endowed colleges and universities have a 
special responsibility in this period to remain free in financial 
support. Professor Seymour Harris recently pointed out 
that in 1932 our colleges and universities spent 1° of our 
national income. By 1949 this had fallen to less than one- 
half of 1%. Over this same period the enrollment of our 
universities had doubled. The situation is even worse if 
we examine the private institutions which are the pace-setters 
of our educational system. ‘Their share of the national 
income has suffered a greater reduction than the system as 
a whole. Implicit in this declining support of our privately 
endowed institutions is the danger of their losing their 
private status by being forced to accept government subsidy 
and control. I suggest that this would be a major calamity. 
If the private universities come under Federal control, then 
one of the bulwarks of free enterprise will have been de- 
stroyed. The solution, I believe, lies in diversified support 
for these institutions, with industry, foundations, and gov- 
ernment joining together, and all recognizing the vital im- 
portance of these institutions remaining free of any kind 
of control. 

I submit, however, that we must adequately finance our 
universities, whatever the source of funds, if our system of 
higher education is to continue adequately to serve our 
democracy. Our universities, if they are strong and power- 
ful, are a striking force that can be thrown into immediate 
action if needed, as was demonstrated in the last war. We 
must be sure to have in these institutions this kind of reserve 
strength, and we must strive unremittingly to prevent it 
ever having to be used for war. 

Beyond these specific responsibilities I have been discussing, 
more challenging than any of these very important problems 
with which we are faced, is the need for all of us to lift 
our eyes beyond the details of the present scene, and try to 
keep before us a vision of the age which may now be un- 
folding as we enter the second half of the twentieth century. 

Walter Pater in his “Studies of the Renaissance” described 
the extraordinary intellectual reorganization which brought 
that period into creative focus. “The various forms of in- 
tellectual activity which together make up the culture of an 
age” he wrote, “move for the most part from different 
starting points, and by unconnected roads. 

“As products of the same generation, they partake indeed 
of a common character, and unconsciously illustrate each 
other; but of the producers themselves, each group is soli- 
tary, gaining what advantages or disadvantages there may 
be in intellectual isolation . . . there come, however, from 
time to time, eras of more favorable conditions, in which 


the thoughts of men draw more together than is their want, 
and in the many interests of the intellectual world combine 
in one complete type of general culture.” 

It may not be wholly wishful thinking to hope that we are 
now witnessing a change similar to that which Pater de- 
scribed, a change from higgledy-piggledy specialization to 
an intellectual drawing together. 

During the past half century, specialization has been an 
outstanding characteristic of scholarship and _professicnal 
activity. ‘he tactics and strategy of intellectual advance 
have required specialization, and specialization has moved 
from one triumph to another. The tactics and strategy of 
the second half century will require a specialism equally 
strong but tempered by less isolationism among scholars and 
more linkages between fields of scholarship. We know that 
in science the boundaries between sciences are becoming less 
and less definable and that overlapping sciences reflect in 
their vigorous growth the interdependence of specialized 
investigations. At the organizational level this means that 
we must devise new organizational methods, such as inter- 
departmental laboratories and programs, in order to provide 
an integrated approach to fields such as nuclear science, 
international relations, electronics and public administration. 
At the highest level this means that there must be developed 
a new sense of fellowship, a recognition of joint endeavor 
moving towards common ends, among all who are search- 
ing for new understanding of the universe and its people. 

In his authoritative study, “The Universities of Europe 
in the Middle Ages,” Rashdall concluded that the true 
university is “a place where the different branches of 
knowledge are brought into contact and harmonious combi- 
nation with one another.”” ‘Today our universities have the 
pressing opportunity and responsibility to regain this har- 
monious combination and intercommunication. 

Similarly, they need to achieve better linkages between 
science and the humanities, with the object of fusing the 
two into a broad humanism that rests upon both science and 
the liberal arts and that does not weaken either. We need 
a bifocal vision to thread our way among the problems of 
modern society. 

If we can achieve such intellectual integration, the basis 
of the conflict between general and specialized education will 
have been removed. In fact, we have long passed the stage 
where there can be any legitimate debate over the competing 
effectiveness of specialized and general education. Both are 
essential. General education alone can result in superficiality 
and dilettantism; specialization alone, in narrowness and 
social myopia. To achieve a working partnership, however, 
requires an end to narrow jurisdictional differences in edu- 
cation. At M.I.T. last June, President Baxter of Williams 
College spoke eloquently of the need for flinging more two- 
way bridges between the liberal arts and the sciences. The 
colleges must bring about this two-way traffic if they are 
to educate men who can, as specialists, bend specialism to the 
broad needs of our society. This kind of intellectual inte- 
gration is one of the best hopes of a disorganized and shiver- 
ing world, 

Such, gentlemen, are some of our responsibilities. Such, 
then, some of our hopes. If we can keep our eyes on the 
ball and resist the siren call of immediacy; if we can resist 
communism without warping our freedom; if we can keep 
our universities financially strong without having them be- 
come wards of the Federal Government and thus nationalized 
by default; if we can keep them citadels of altruism and 
high standards, beacon lights high above the shoals of medi- 
ocrity ;—if we can do these things, then we shall have met 
the challenge posed by the present dangers, and turned a 
period of crisis into a time of opportunity. 
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